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Will They Modify Some of Our Basic Conceptions? 


Teaching Machines and Selfinstructional Materials 


Some interesting developments 
have been taking place during the 
past few vears in the construction 
of mechanical devices for individ- 
ual selfinstruction. It becomes in- 
apparent — that 
devices and the instructional pro- 
grams they present are likely to 


creasingly such 


have very important implications 
for educational practice. It is even 
possible that in the relatively near 
future they modify pro- 
foundly many of our basic concep- 
tions of instructional method. 

All of the devices that have been 
called “teaching machines” repre- 
form of variation on 
what can be called the “Socratic” 
method of teaching. That is, thev 
present the individual student with 
programs of questions and answers, 
problems to be solved, exercises to 
be performed. In addition, how- 
ever, thev always provide some 
tvpe of automatic feedback or cor- 
rection to the student so that he 
is immediately informed of his 


could 


sent some 


A. A. LUMSDAINE 


In Audio-Visual Communication Review 


A. A. Lumsdaine is Program Di- 

rector for Training and Education 

at the American Institute for Re- 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Reported from Audio-Visual Com- 

munication Review, VII (Summer 
1959), 163-181. 


search, 


progress at each step and given a 
basis for correcting his errors. Thev 
thus differ from films, TV, and 
most other audio-visual media as 
ordinarily utilized because of three 
important properties: 

First, continuous active student 
response is required, providing ex- 
plicit practice and testing of each 
step of what is to be learned. 

Second, a basis is provided for 
informing the student with minimal 
delay whether each response he 
makes is correct, leading him di- 
rectly or indirectly to correction of 
his errors. 


Third, the student proceeds on 
an individual basis at his own rate— 
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faster students romping through an 
instructional sequence very rapidly, 
slower students being tutored as 
slowly as necessary, with indefinite 
patience to meet their needs. 

The devices thus represent a way 
of providing a preprogrammed 
study-practice combination which 
simulates, in partially or fully auto- 
mated fashion, the functions of a 
private tutor in recitation and prac- 
tice, with immediate correction of 
errors and feedback to the student. 

The device which may be 
thought of as the ancestor of all 
subsequent teaching machines was 
developed over 30 years ago by 
Professor S. L. Pressey and his 
students at Ohio State University. 
Originally, it was conceived as an 
automatic testing device, but it 
soon became apparent that its in- 


structional properties were also of 
great interest. The recent so-called 


“Subject-Matter Trainer” designed 
by Besnard, Briggs, et al, as part 
of an Air Force sessanel and de- 
velopment program evolved from 
Professor Pressey’s simpler devices. 
About a half dozen of these “train- 
ers” have been constructed and 
tried out experimentally for in- 
struction of technical specialists in 
the Air Force. 


AIR FORCE TRAINER 


In essence, what this “trainer” 
machine does is to present a pre- 
determined sequence of questions, 
one at a time, in the aperture at 
the left of a panel. The student, 
who stands before the cabinet-type 
device, can answer questions by 


selecting any of about 20 response 
choices which are displayed either 
verbally or pictorially on the large 
panel. Beside each answer choice 
is a green indicator light and a 
punch button by which the student 
may identify and record the an- 
swer he selects as the correct 
choice. The device has considerable 
flexibility and can be programmed 
for use either as a testing machine 
or for any of several modes of oper- 
ation for selfinstruction in a variety 
of subject matters. It can be pro- 
grammed, for example, so that the 
green light indicating the correct 
answer choice comes on at once 
the first time through, so that the 
student is guided to the correct 
choice. Later, he may be required 
to decide on a choice; if correct, 
the light beside the answer he has 
chosen so informs him, while if in- 
correct the light next to the answer 
that is correct comes on. Still later, 
he may be required to keep trying 
until he gets the correct answer. 
All the while, his performance is 
recorded and his errors totalled, so 
that he is continuously tested while 
he is learning. As he progresses, the 
machine can drop out the items he 
has mastered so that the student’s 
time and interest are not dissipated 
by unnecessary repetition. 
Obviously, this is a rather ex- 
pensive device. It was built, how- 
ever, for Air Force training 
situations in which its cost would 
be very minor in relation to the 
total training cost for technicians 
who used it, not to mention the 
cost of errors that ineffective train- 
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ing could occasion in the operation 
of a 10 million dollar bomber. 


CIVILIAN DEVICES 


There now have been developed 
several smaller and somewhat 
simpler mechanical teaching de- 
vices for use in civilian educational 
situations. But it is interesting to 
speculate about the reasons why 
multiple-choice devices, though 
shown by experimental tests to be 
quite effective aids to learning, did 
not catch on widely during the two 
decades following the initial de- 
velopment of Pressey’s first ma- 
chines. This may be partly because 
the times were not ripe for their 
acceptance, and partly that they 
were conceived primarily as test- 
ing devices and only secondarily as 
teaching machines. Also, it may 
have been due in part to some of 
their inherent limitations. 

One of these limitations is that, 
as multiple-choice devices, they ap- 
peared to be limited to recognition 
responding, rather than permitting 
the student to compose or construct 
his own response. The latter ad- 
vantage is, as a matter of fact, the 
subject of some controversy among 
teaching-machine designers at the 
present time, and is far from re- 
solved by the research data to date. 

Some devices do permit con- 
structive responding. One, de- 
signed by Professor David Zeaman 
at the University of Connecticut, is 
similar to one of the machines 
earlier constructed by B. F. Skinner 
at Harvard. Professor Zeaman’s 
special purpose machine, which 
1959 
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can be placed on a desk, was de- 
signed for teaching elementary 
arithmetic to grade-school children. 
A problem appears in the large 
window on the face of the machine. 
The problem may be of any de- 
gree of difficulty from 2x2 up to a 
problem in long division or square 
root. The student, after doing 
whatever supplementary mental or 
scratch-paper figuring he finds 
necessary, composes his answer by 
moving four plungers at the front 
of the machine. These operate the 
dials to show his answer in the 
aperture below the problem. When 
he is satisfied with his answer, he 
turns a crank at the right. If the 
answer is correct, the machine ad- 
vances to the next problem by mov- 
ing a tape on which the problems 
are printed. If wrong, it scores an 
error and leaves the problem un- 
changed so that he must try again 
until he gets the correct answer 
before he can proceed. 

Several similar devices have 
been built, some with an extended 
repertoire of response-construction 
including letters as well as num- 
bers, to permit their use for teach- 
ing spelling and other verbal 
subjects. On some, like the device 
developed by Professor Skinner, 
the student himself judges whether 
the answer he has given is correct. 

But machines are not the only 
devices designed for selfinstruction. 
Glaser, Homme, and Evans are 
among those who have developed 
simple methods which retain some 
of the key features of their more 
elaborate counterparts. These edu- 
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4 THE 
cators have employed response- 
and-correction sequences provided 
by a special, nonconventional form 
of “programmed” question-and- 
answer book. 

Such devices are especially at- 
tractive in terms of cost, but they 
lack some of the features of stim- 
ulus control and the fun of learn- 
ing being quizzed by a 
“gadget” or device 
—which is part of the appeal that 
slightly more complex devices seem 
Also, 


selfscoring 


and 
semiautomatic 


to have for students. 
not have the features 
that are capable of relieving the 
teacher of the drudgery of quiz 
as in the one 
the answer ap- 
pears on the succeeding page, they 


they do 


scoring; and since, 


described above, 
are not cheat-proof even as prac- 
tice devices. 

As was stated earlier, all of the 
developments in preprogrammed 
selfinstructional materials, and the 
devices for presenting them, 
based fundamentally on 


are 
Socratic 
or problem- 
and-solution, methods of teaching. 
Typically, they proceed in small 
steps of eraded difficulty, so that 
mastery of concepts, ind- 
and skills are gradually built 
up as the student proceeds through 
the program. An element that is 
probably crucial in their effective- 
ness is that of nearly continuous 
active student response that is 
monitored, guided, and corrected 
at each step in such a way as to 
insure mastery of one step before 
going on to the next. 

In addition, optimum pacing to 


question-and-answer, 


ing, 
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fit each student’s rate of progress 
can be provided, and the sequenc- 
ing of instructional materials and 
amount of repetitive practice em- 
ploved can be governed by the 
proficiency shown at each step bv 
the individual student. The slower 
learner is thus gradually brought 
up to a_ satisfactory level of ac- 
complishment, while the quicker 
student, after reaching a satisfac- 
torv level of attainment as fast as 
then, if 
desired, proceed to more advanced 
material. 


his abilities permit, can 


The entire matter of selfquizzing 
and selfteaching programs suitable 
for use in the machines and related 
devices is one of great interest. The 
design of the program itself is one 
of the crucial factors in the success- 
ful utilization of automated in- 
dividual tutoring methods. One of 
the unsolved problems concerns the 
machines themselves—how to pro- 
vide machines which permit great- 
er program variation. Several 
machines and methods promising 
greater flexibility are being tried. 

The field of teaching machines 
and related devices has recently 
been expanding so rapidly that 
published information lags far be- 
hind the work accomplished and 
in progress. Unresolved issues for 
research have clearly emerged 
from developments thus far. But 
even at the present state of the art 
there appears to be a promise that 
automated learning techniques and 
devices will effect improvements of 
great practical importance in ed- 
ucation. ° 
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Embarrassing to the U.S. 


The Problem of American Degree Mills 


bo, mills” are not the 
most important problem in Ameri- 
can education today. They, never- 
theless, warrant concern because in 
their activities they have involved 
foreign nationals seeking profes- 
sional development in their respec- 
tive countries. They have created 
an absurd situation, with inter- 
national overtones, which has em- 
barrassed the United States for 
many vears. 

There have been attempts at var- 
ious times and levels to deal with 
degree mills. One, an example of 
successful Post Office Department 
action, brought about the sensa- 
tional exposé of Oriental University 
of Washington, D. C., in 1924. For- 
tunately the records preserve some 
evidence of the size and scope of 
Oriental’s nonresidential academic 
program. The “University” was 
headed by the remarkable “Bishop” 
Holler, who claimed he was or- 
dained by the angels. Holler estab- 
lished a network of agents through- 
out the world and, unlike most such 
proprietors, kept close records of 
his students, their theses, the coun- 
tries from which they came, and the 
degrees granted. 

Because of the sporadic nature 
of attempts to expose American de- 
gree mills, however, the proprie- 
tors, always flexible, have been able 
to shift their operations into new 
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In American Degree Mills 


Robert H. Reid, a former Eisen- 
hower Exchange Fellow, for nine 
years was Executive Assistant to the 
Committee on International Rela- 
tions of the National Education As- 
sociation. Reported from American 
Degree Mills, a publication of the 
American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1959. This is a 
condensation of the first chapter of 
the 99-page report, 1-11. 


fields of “study” and into new geo- 
graphical areas where thev con- 
tinue to grow in numbers and op- 
erations. The ingenuity of the 
operators of such institutions is as- 
tounding and belies the apparent 
simplicity of the problem. It may 
be added that the prospects for 
control, in a country which prides 
itself on the diversity of educa- 
tional opportunity and the sanctity 
of local educational initiative, have 
not been bright. Indeed, the prob- 
lem of degree mills offers a classic 
example of voluntary, state, and 
federal relations at their most frus- 
trating. 

Here is a_ situation in which 
America’s unique educational cli- 
mate, the expansion of learning op- 
portunities, and their very diver- 
sitv, has nurtured a pollution by 
diploma mills of our educational 
offerings. The more thoroughly all 
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aspects of the issue are examined, 
the more obstacles are encountered. 
The value of such an exploration, 
however, cannot be questioned, for, 
in the words of George Santayana, 
“Those who cannot remember the 
” 
past are condemned to repeat it. 


WHAT IT IS 


What is meant by the term “di- 
ploma mills”? For the purposes of 
our study, it was determined that 
American degree mills were to be 
identified as institutions 
calling themselves colleges or uni- 
versities which confer “quick-way” 
(usually mail-order) degrees on 
payment of a fee. These institutions 
turn out bachelor’s, master’s, and 
doctor's degrees without requiring 
the labor, thought, and attention 
usually expected of those who earn 
such degrees. They fall into several 
categories but we have concerned 
ourselves in our study chiefly with 
American institutions located in 
the United States offering study 
by correspondence at home and 
abroad, which concentrate heavily 
on foreign nationals as prospective 
students. We find that all these “in- 
stitutions of higher education” have 
certain characteristics: 


certain 


(1) Their faculties are untrained, 
if not actually nonexistent. (2) The 
time and effort required to com- 
plete the course of study are a dras- 
tic telescoping of what is required 
in the usual curriculum. (3) In- 
struction by correspondence lessons 
is a travesty on reputable corres- 
pondence education. (4) Students 
are often unqualified for any pro- 
gram of higher learning. (5) Cata- 
log descriptions are a far cry from 


the realities of actual conditions 
and offerings. (6) Advertisements 
exaggerate offerings and qualifica- 
tions and may include promises that 
cannot be fulfilled of well-paying 
jobs on graduation. (7) The “cam- 
pus” is usually a post-office box or 
a single room or loft with no class- 
rooms, library, or other facilities 
of a seat of learning. (8) The offi- 
cers are unethical selfseekers, 
whose qualifications are no better 
than their offerings, their degrees 
often having been attained from the 
same or similar institutions. 


Degree mills advertise openly in 
this country and abroad in certain 
popular magazines of wide distri- 
bution. It is a simple matter for a 
student to pick a college. He need 
not write a legible or well-worded 
letter. He does not have to say 
much about his educational back- 
ground. In July, 1958, a letter of 
inquiry addressed to a post-office 
box in a small town in Idaho 
brought a reply typical of the op- 
portunities a diploma mill offers: 


We are not chartered to give any 
Degrees. However we are affiliated 
with 13 different Colleges and Uni- 
versities that do issue Degrees. We 
can help you get almost any De- 
gree you desire. Most of them re- 
quire a 10,000 word thesis and 
charge $150.00 and up for each 
Degree. Please let us know what 
Degree you are interested in: Dr. 
of Chiropractic, Naturopathic Med- 
icine, Psychology, Philosophy, Di- 
vinity, Theology, Master Herbalsits 
[sic] or Dr. of Botanic Medicines 
or a half dozen others that we can 
get for you. If we can assist you 
further, please contact us by tele- 
phone or letter any time. Our phone 
number is... 


In 1950, Benjamin Fine, the then 
education editor of The New York 
DECEMBER 
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Times, claimed that in the United 
States there were more than 1000 
unethical institutions and that at 
least 100 of these were out-and-out 
diploma mills granting unearned 
degrees. Evidence which has come 
to the attention of the American 
Council on Education since July of 
1958—especially from public offi- 
cials in California, Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Maryland—indicates 
that this estimate of 100 bogus 
degree-granting universities and 
colleges is quite modest. One asso- 
ciation that represents many of 
these phony colleges and universi- 
ties, and maintains a seal of approv- 
al for their use, states that their 
annual business amounts to $75,- 
000,000 and that their enrolment 
in one recent vear was 750,000. 

During the first part of this cur- 
rent study, an effort was made to 
compile a working list of “suspi- 
cious” institutions which might be 
classified as American degree mills. 
More than 200 such colleges and 
universities were discovered with 
operating addresses in at least 37 
states. In addition, records were ob- 
tained involving more than 130 
separate instances of foreign stu- 
dent and alumni relations in 42 for- 
eign countries and on every con- 
tinent. 

It is extremely difficult, we have 
found, to ascertain even the ap- 
proximate number of students in- 
volved in the operations of these 
institutions, since few degree- 
holders are willing to testify against 
their “alma mater.” Cases exam- 
ined have revealed as few as a 
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handful of students in some degree- 
granting diploma mills and as 
many as 500 alumni for one U. S. 
institution now operating in Italy. 
A guess of the total would surely 
run well into the thousands. 


DISACCREDITATION PROBLEM 


The United States, unlike most 
other countries of the world, has 
no ministry of education. State 
laws chartering institutions of high- 
er education are not uniform and 
are actually quite lax in controlling 
education malpractice. There is no 
single yardstick for accreditation. 
This svstem is especially difficult 
to explain to nationals of other 
countries. They simply cannot ap- 
preciate that a country can have 
educational standards unless there 
is a federal agency controlling such 
matters. They also find it hard to 
understand that no agency in this 
country can issue a disaccreditation 
press directive such as was issued 
in 1956 by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion of India. This directive stated 
that the “validity of certain de- 
grees, diplomas, and certificates” 
offered by a certain five [American 
and British] institutions were “not 
recognized by the Indian Govern- 
ment for any purpose whatsoever.” 

This lack of any “disaccrediting” 
procedure in the United States has 
had serious implications for the rep- 
utation of American higher educa- 
tion in foreign countries. A former 
student who earned a M.A. degree 
in home economics education in 
1954 at Utah State Agricultural 
College (one of our land-grant in- 
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stitutions), writes from Malaya 


... I find they do not recognize 
anv degree taken in the States...” 


and she asks help in “fighting for 


the recognition of the work done 
at Utah State.” An inquiry in De- 
cember from the president at Berea 
College in Kentucky states: “I have 
been informed that the government 
of the Federation of Malaya has a 
list of 33 colleges whose graduates 
may be emploved by the govern- 
ment 1 understand that some 
included, 
but, for example, the University of 
Ilinois and the University of Mich- 


” 


famous universities are 


igan are not 

While the evidence on the Ma- 
lava case is not yet clear or com- 
plete, the comment of the Utah 
State graduate in her letter to the 
college is worth noting: 

You might not believe me, but all 
this came about because of an 
American who was on the Board of 
Education here who told them that 
American degrees are easily pur- 
chased in the States so naturally 
they do not want to consider educa- 
tion obtained in the States. 

There is evidence that such an at- 
titude toward American higher edu- 
cation, in somewhat modified forms, 
the 
colonial possessions of Great Brit- 


appears throughout former 
ain and in a number of European 
the United 
States Consul General in Germany 
reportec. to the U. S. State Depart- 
ment about traffic in American aca- 


countries. Years ago 


demic degrees in Germany and told 
of a drawing in the Lustige Blaet- 
ter which showed a penny-in-the- 
slot machine, under which the in- 
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scription could be read, “Put your 
dollar in the slot and pull out an 
American doctor diploma.” 

And 30 vears later, the Federal 
Republic of West Germany is still 
vitally concerned with this prob- 
lem. It retains a full-time member 
of its Central Office for Foreign 
Education, who is director of cul- 
tural relations with foreign coun- 
educational _ institutes. 
One of his duties is to serve as a 


tries and 


“disaccrediting” agency for his 
country in tracing down “false de- 
grees. This German investigator 
has been most frustrated by the 
American degree mills, which he 
identifies as the largest such oper- 
ation in the world. Interviewed for 
a New York City German-language 
newspaper in November of 1958, 
he is reported to have stated that, 
while in earlier vears he received 
about 2000 inquiries concerning 
diploma-mills activities each year, 
he now receives almost 6000 an- 
nually. 

And while this happens abroad, 
in the United States, not far up 
a historic Eastern river, a unique 
organization sells suggestions on 
the best way to obtain a degree 
from anv one of a large copyrighted 
list of colleges which offer degrees 
in a variety of fields. The owner 
of this “middleman” operation has 
a Canadian counterpart, and both 
boast of agencies and branches all 
over the world. There is a loose in- 
ternational ring of such agents who 
serve each other as advance men, 
faculty members, and degree- 
signers. 
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How Can We Combat Them? 


The Forces of Miseducation 


VU HEN citizens are confronted 


with social problems, become aware 
of widespread delinquency, or the 
prevalence of low standards in 
taste and morality, it is customary 
to attribute these deplorable con- 
ditions to weakness or inefficiency 
on the part of educational or 
character-building institutions—the 
home, the church, the school—as 
though these were the exclusive 
attitudes 
Only in rare cases 


sources of influence on 
and_ behavior. 
are we inclined to examine other 
factors in our culture which might 
be more directly responsible. 
There are, of course, many rea- 
sons, for this distortion in perspec- 
tive. To name but one, we are 
inclined to use the terms “educa- 
tion” and “learning” 
ably. 


interchange- 
Education is usually 


Robert H. Snow is Director of the 
Division of Adult Education, 
Schenectady Public Schools, New 


York. Reported from Phi Delta 
Kappan, XLI | October 1959), 
14-18. 
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In Phi Delta Kappan 


interpreted as drawing forth of the 
individual’s highest potentialities, 


the acquisition of characteristics 
which are socially constructive and 
advantageous. We fail to recog- 
nize that less desirable habits and 
learned. One 
learns to be selfish, to be cruel, to 


attitudes are also 
practice drug addiction; one learns 
every form of depravity. 

If we wish to understand the 
learning processes through which 
our attitudes and characteristic be- 
havior patterns are modified, we 
must analyze the forces at work in 
the total environment and recog- 
nize their impact on personality 
development. For it is the individ- 
total 
stitutes his 


environment that con- 
and a 


ual’s 
“school,” true 
recital of his learning experiences 
must include what he learns 
through interaction with environ- 
mental elements far removed from 
formalized educational institutions. 
It appears quite obvious that forces 
which profess no educational ob- 
jectives dominate the cultural cli- 
and are far 


mate of our society 


more influential than the duly con- 
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stituted agencies of enlightenment. 

When we examine the cultural 
climate in which we live in this 
twentieth century we cannot but 
agree that in a material sense it 
is a highly prosperous society. 
Goods and services have become 
available in great abundance. At 
the same time the media for the 
transmission of what we shall call 
“messages” have expanded tre- 
mendously through technological 
innovation. These have been used 
intensively to carry the persuasion 
of those who wish to market goods 
and services, and to convey the 
presentations of commercialized en- 
tertainment. Radio, television, the 
postal system, newspapers, motion 
pictures, the periodical press have 
been largely pre-empted as vehicles 
for salesmanship or _ diversion. 


Through virtually every waking 
moment, the individual is the target 
for an intensive barrage of persua- 
sive appeals—or inducements to 


escape into fantasy. Wherever he 
may turn, they rain on his senses. 

The forces which control this 
vast network of stimulation are 
committed to no educational objec- 
tives. And there is reason to believe 
that our fundamental attitudes, 
concepts, interests, and values are 
being conditioned in this process— 
that these apparently innocuous in- 
fluences may have deep and last- 
ing effects. 

When, on occasion, the com- 
mercial persuaders, the producers 
of mass entertainment, or the cus- 
todians of the press are chided for 
social irresponsibility, they blandly 


assure us that, because they culti- 
vate only superficial interests and 
transient impulses, their efforts can 
have no possible influence on fun- 
damental matters of taste, char- 
acter, or morality—and we usually 
believe them. 

The time now is past due when 
we should awaken from our self- 
delusion on this point. It is clearly 
unreasonable to assume that en- 
vironmental elements which im- 
pinge forcefully and consistently on 
the experience of Americans can 
produce no deep-seated effect. 
Today, there is no choice between 
being educated or uneducated. But 
there is a choice between being 
educated or miseducated. Let us 
consider briefly some of the more 
conspicuous features of miseduca- 
tion. 


FEATURES OF MISEDUCATION 


Ceaselessly, minute by minute, 
hour by hour, the individual in our 
society is exhorted and cajoled, 
threatened and beguiled by those 
who seek to quicken his desire for 
material possessions. In all the 
messages, the underlying sugges- 
tion is clear: unless one can gain 
possession of these luxurious arti- 
cles, life is not really worth living. 
Without them, all is drab and color- 
less; the spirit is unfulfilled. True 
distinction lies solely in being sur- 
rounded by expensive possessions 
and in displaying them conspic- 
uously. Thus the messages give 
continuous reinforcement to a ma- 
terial view of life. Vanity and 
greed, far from being reprehensible, 
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are the hallmarks of successful liv- 
ing. 

Consider another aspect of our 
miseducation. Millions of our citi- 
zens depend on the press to keep 
them informed of important events, 
to supply cues as to what is signif- 
icant in the current scene, to place 
the affairs of the world in focus. 
How do our newspapers discharge 
this responsibility? How accurate is 
the picture they convey? 

The bill of fare presented by 
most of our large-circulation jour- 
nals is familiar: gossip columns, 
daily bulletins of the astrologers, 
advice to the lovelorn, the comic 
strips. And in the news columns, 
extensive coverage of crimes and 
catastrophes—the more sordid the 
better, four pages of sports news, 
one-quarter page devoted to na- 


tional and world issues of political 
significance, photos of the latest 
beauty queen, the four-car smash- 


up. For this, it has been noted, 
Peter Zenger went to trial. 


WHAT DO WE LEARN? 


What do Americans learn from 
all this? What impressions are con- 
veyed? That to be well informed 
it is sufficient to be intimately ac- 
quainted with the private lives of 
movie crooners, athletic 
jailbirds. That violence, 
crime, and dissipation are the mat- 
ters most worthy of our attention. 
That significance is equated with 
sensationalism. 

Looming large, also, in the popu- 
lar culture are the entertainment 
arts, typified by motion pictures 


stars, 
heroes, 
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and the dramatizations of televi- 
sion. They divert us during leisure 
hours and hold us in readiness for 
the commercial spellbinders in our 
living rooms. These, too, are potent 
conditioners of human personality. 
They are vivid, impressive, pro- 
duced with a high degree of techni- 
cal skill. What do we learn from 
them? 


A STEADY DIET 


They feed us a steady diet of 
violence and brutality, erotic en- 
ticement, cheap  sentimentalism, 
stereotvped fantasy. Characters in 
these dramas are two-dimensional— 
the “good guys” and the “bad 
guys.” Scientists are queer, pro- 
fessors are untidy and absent- 
minded, heroines are young and 
pretty, foreigners are sinister. Fas- 
cination may be found only in hor- 
ror and viciousness. Such are the 
dreams we are given to dream. 
And what, when criticized, do pro- 
ducers and merchants of these 
spectacles say? “What is wrong 
with a bit of innocent escapism?” 

These are a few of the forces of 
miseducation to which we are con- 
stantly exposed, and which rein- 
force one another. One could add 
to the list indefinitely: industrial 
corporations and labor unions, with 
their institutional selfcongratula- 
tion, their own particular brands of 
economics; politicians and_ spell- 
binders of every stripe, eager to 
win our acceptance for their favor- 
ite nostrums; faddists and bigots— 
all enthusiastic practitioners of 
super salesmanship. 
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In each case the underlying mes- 
“Be receptive, be 
we will tell you — 
No need to be 


sage is the same: 
acquiescent; 
to do. rational; < 
few slogans are all you wane 
and we will supply them.” 

Thus education has its counter- 
part, miseducation, and in a very 
real sense the responsible institu- 
tions of enlightenment in our soci- 
ety are at war with the powers of 

Those 
with and_ to 
whom education means the devel- 
opment of the individual as a per- 
with 


darkness. seriously con- 


cerned education, 


son, broadening powers, 
higher levels of skill and discrimi- 
nation, greater 
capacity for ordering his life wisely, 
They 
with Jacques Barzun, 


‘the school does not work i 


richer sensibilities, 
should recognize this fact: 
must realize, 
that 
a vacuum, 


but rather in a pate 


of destructive forces.’ 
the 


powerful and persuasive forces of 


Everyone is exposed to 


miseducation. Relatively few share 


in the programs maintained by re- 
sponsible institutions, and these for 
Mis- 
education, 


only brief periods of time. 
education is a torrent; 


EDUCATION 


DIGEST 

These two cur- 
experience are 
flowing simultaneously in our soci- 
ety. One is largely controlled and 
directed by those who are con- 
cerned with the individual only to 
the that he may be ex- 
ploited for financial or political ad- 
The other flows from 
those institutions which are 


a trickling stream. 
rents of learning 


extent 


vantage. 
con- 
cerned with his development as a 
civilized being. 

The sole weapon which can pre- 
vail against miseducation is educa- 
tion itself. Protests and appeals to 


conscience will not include those 


whose immediate fortunes are 
aligned with miseducation to forego 
their advantage and join forces with 
those who educate. Censorship is 
useless. There is no effective means 
of shielding the public from mis- 
educating influences through legal 
prohibitions or institutional pres- 
The individual must be 


strengthened to the point where he 


sures. 


may resist miseducation, equipped 
with inner resources so that he will 
This is the 
educational task to which we must 


not be overwhelmed. 


dedicate ourselves. e 


Today’s mass communications media have, in one sense, 
returned children to the social scene which existed at the 


dawn of literature . . 


. Children and adults today see the 
same television programs and films, 


read the same mass 


circulation periodicals, often buy the same paperbacks. In 
prehistoric times children and adults heard the same oral 
accounts of heroic deeds or human misadventures.—Sara /. 


Fenwick, University 


® Definition: 


of Chicago. 


TV channels—ruts worn by taking the line of 


least resistance.—From Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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Is It Free or Strict? 


A New Kind of Discipline 


MARGARET MEAD 


In Parents’ 


ne stvles of behavior 
change so rapidly that you can 
often find something is on the way 
in for one part of our society and 
on the way out for another. When 
rocking chairs were once again 
recommended for babies’ 
there 


being 
welfare were, of course, 
plenty ef never-abandoned rockers 
in the kitchens of small farms and 
in small towns all over the country. 
The perpetual swing from what ap- 
pears to be the way Grandmother 
did things to a modern fad and 
back again is often lamented by 
critics of American culture. 

Now it’s being said we are “going 
Those who 
have worked hard for a real con- 
cern for the growing child’s individ- 


back to discipline.” 


uality now feel all their gains are 
being lost. Those who objected 
to “a lot of new-fangled nonsense” 
about rearing children are pleased. 
But neither is totally right because 
both conceive of what is happening 
as a battle between two points of 
view, an endless tug of war, with 
those on one end of the rope win- 
ning this minute and those on the 
other the next. 

What we are really seeing, how- 
ever, is not just a tiresome swing 
from cuddle them to let ‘em cry and 
back to cuddle them, from spinach 
and fairy tales to no spinach and no 


fairy tales, and so on. What we are 
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Margaret Mead is Associate Curator 

of Ethnology at the American Mu- 

seum of Natural History, New York 

City. Reported from Parents’ Mag- 

azine, XXXIV (September 1959), 
50-51, 86-87. 


witnessing today is the develop- 
ment of a whole new theory of 
child rearing suitable for twentieth- 
century America. 

No age has known so well that 
its children reared for 
change. And no age has had the 
resources of research, observation, 
and with children— 
their fate and the implications of 
their fate for society. This search 
for an order, in which children will 


must be 


real concern 


feel more secure and parents less 
harassed, is born of 50 years of ex- 
perimentation, heartbreak, dedica- 
tion, and discovery. 

This is an age in which we are 
seeing the development in such an 
order. It is, in fact, the 
children who were reared “per- 


from 


missively” that we now can expect 
and are actually getting a new kind 
of discipline for children. These 


young adults—now mothers and 
fathers—like 
want to improve on what their 


parents did. This is, really, the 


their predecessors, 


motor of progress within our kind 
of society. Parents hold up an ideal 
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that is impossibly high; children 
accept it as an ideal and later, 
although they find that their 
parents fell short of the ideal, they 
themselves are committed to car- 
rying it on. So these young adults 


had the best of parenthood of the: 


twenties and thirties—parents who 
believed that it would be possible 
to treat children as reasonable, co- 
operative human beings, and that 
parents who did not scold and 
threaten and punish could bring up 
children without “punitive super- 
ego.” 

But those parents didn’t know 
how to effect the transformation 
from the model they themselves 
remembered—of a childhood of 
being stood in corners, sent to bed, 
and having one’s mouth washed out 
with soap—into a new and workable 
discipline. 


NEW GROUP OF PARENTS 


Now we do have a group of 
young parents who were reared 
with this articulate ideal of a kind 
of democratic family life where the 
needs of each are considered by the 
others, decisions are arrived at by 
consultation, and each contributes 
his or her share to order and de- 
light. This was the ideal which 
their anxious and dedicated parents 
never actually allowed, burdened 
as they were with a hidden desire 
to see their children rebel, talk 
back, and commit unpunished sins 
for which they themselves had been 
punished too heavily (so they felt). 
It is these young people—now 
parents — with larger families, 
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greater material urgency for some 
sort of real order and efficiency, 
and freed from the desire to commit 
these small rebellions towards 
which their parents goaded them, 
who can take the next step in our 
spiraling knowledge of how to rear 
children for a changing world. 


NEW NOTE OF AUTHORITY 


The note of authority now can 
come back into the voice. But 
with a difference. The adult voice 
now can say—implicitly—“I am the 
person in charge of this situation, 
the person who will be held re- 
sponsible if anything goes wrong, 
the person with the experience, the 
knowledge (or perhaps just the 
time) to take charge. I am in 
charge. I promise not to abuse my 
authority. But if you are to take 
part in this situation—at the dinner 
table, school expedition, picnic— 
you must obey those orders which 
I find it necessary to give.” 

This can now be said without 
apology, with a full recognition on 
the adult’s part that obedience is 
asked, not in terms of the divine 
right of adults, but simply because 
“I am in charge.” And because it 
is the nature of situations contain- 
ing children that they need some- 
one in charge, the person in charge 
can speak clearly, without hesita- 
tion, apology, or guilt, as a good 
policeman at a street corner, as a 
fireman at a fire, or the nurse in 
the doctor’s office who says, “Come 
this way please,” or “Now you can 
go.” 


But the other side of the coin, 
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NEW DISCIPLINE 15 


the promise not to abuse the 
authority given by the situation, is 
just as imperative. Policemen do 
not interrupt one’s crossing the 
street to say, “Take your fingers 
out of your mouth,” the nurse in 
the doctor’s office doesn’t interrupt 
the visit to say, “Don’t hum under 
your breath,” and the fireman does 
not discuss your taste in fine art as 
he strips your gilt-framed oil paint- 
ings from the walls. 


LIMITED INTERFERENCE 


Along with our rejection of fear 
and punishment as part of the adult 
authority system has also gone a 
rejection of the kind of all- 
embracing interference with life 
which so many parents thought was 


their right—to put a stop to fidget- 
ing whenever and wherever they 
found it; to demand attention at 
every moment no matter how dull 
their conversation and how exquis- 
ite the day-dream on which the 
child’s inner eye was fixed; to 
invade the child’s life under a 
thousand small pretexts. The new 
authority note does not go one 
little inch beyond the appropriate 
situation, and there will be an im- 
mediate flare-up if it is used. But 
in this we are only extending into 
the home what has been an Ameri- 
can attitude towards authority in 
the army and at work—a deep re- 
sentment of its exercise outside 
proper limits. The revolution in 
child care in the last 25 years has 
been an attempt to state the limits 
and the tone of voice appropriate 
for teacher and parent. 
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There is one more thing to ask 
as we work at developing this new 
style of authority—and that is, what 
kind of adults may we expect from 
the children so reared? We know 
a great deal now about how chil- 
dren incorporate the style of 
behavior of those around them, 
especially of adults whom they love 
and trust. What sort of still, small 
voice of conscience can we expect 
of children so reared to hear? We 
can, I think, expect it to be one 
that will say, “You are responsible. 
This is a situation in which you are 
in charge. What happens to you 
yourself, and to anyone else, is up 
to you. Take charge with a clear 
conscience.” 

Thus the voice, and so the child— 
taking a smaller child by the hand, 
quenching the fire the smaller child 
has set, taking the emergency tele- 
phone message—takes over and be- 
comes in turn “a responsible per- 
son.” Such a conscience keeps the 
child’s eye firmly on the relation- 
ship between the self and the needs 
of the situation. It will be neces- 
sary, also, for these children to 
learn to take charge of themselves, 
to take themselves in hand, so that 
the bed is made, the room tidied, 
lessons studied, letters written. 

“Who is responsible? I. Very 
well, get on with it,” will be the 
still, small voice of the well-reared 
child of the twentieth century, 
enforced by a childhood spent 
among adults who were trusted 
and did not fail one’s trust, who 
took charge and never abused their 
responsibility. e 
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Paperbacks—T he Best Invention 
Since the Sandwich 


Wittiam D. 


In NEA Journal 


=F word got around that your 
local automobile dealer had cut the 
price of Fords or Chevrolets to one- 
tenth of the standard rate, you can 
imagine what a scramble there’d be 
to buy them. In another product 
area—books—this deep price cut has 
occurred, and the bargain-hunting 
public has rushed in. The $4.95 
novel that makes the best-seller list 
with a 20,000 sale runs up a 300,- 
OOO 
months later in a 35¢ paperback 


sale when it appears nine 
edition. It is not uncommon for a 
paperback best-seller to top the two 
million sales level. 

There are those, of course, who 
do not count paperbacks as books. 
They are still weeping over the de- 
cline of book-reading in our coun- 
trv. But the teachers who taught 
our generation to read and love 
books may enjoy knowing that we 
annually buy more than 300 mil- 
lion paperbacks. 

All this growth has taken place 
with the usual American speed. The 
current paperback revolution in the 
United States is only 20 vears old. 
Three forces sparked it: Chemistry 
provided a new dependable glue 
for binding and rubber plates for 


The  book- 
store moved off the back street to 


high-speed _ printing. 


the corner newsstand, drugstore, 


William D. Boutwell is Director, 
Scholastic Book Services, New York 
City. Reported from NEA Journal, 
XLVIII (October 1959), 55-56. 


the busy variety store, and the 


crowded supermarket. Educators 
and advertisers promoted the idea 
that fun. “The 


paperbacks,” savs Clifton Fadiman, 


reading can be 
“are democratizing reading. They 
are conferring on it the simple, 
healthy status of a normal habit.” 

The 
comed the paperback revolution 


average citizen has_ wel- 
with open arms and open pocket- 
book. But the paperback revolu- 
tion hasn't won over everybody vet. 
Librarians and school executives 
buy books with public funds, thus 
feel duty bound to get years of 
service from their purchases. Fur- 
thermore, after looking over the 
stands stocked with murder mys- 
teries, westerns, and accounts of 
bedroom escapades, some of them 
ask, “Where are the paperback 
books which could be useful to us?” 

The answer to this last question 
will be found in Paperbound Books 
In Print, a semiannual guide to 
6000 paperbacks. Who has_ the 
after his 

Stanley 


of volumes 
than Earl 
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Gardner's? William Shakespeare. 
The volume lists British and Amer- 
ican authors, includes most 


titles found on book-reading lists. 


and 


Included among the writers are 
Dickens, Defoe, Austen, Hardy, 
Conrad, and Orwell. Also numer- 
ous Americans—early and late: 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Melville, 
Thoreau, Twain, Poe, Steinbeck, 
Faulkner. The Greeks never had it 


after 
Other out-of-copvright 
Greeks include Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, Aeschylus, and Aristotle. 
Nevertheless, educators with res- 
ervations have a point. Books that 
teachers want for certain subjects 
for 


so good. Plato has 23 volumes 
his name. 


elementary and 


junior-high-school grades 


use in 
are only 
now beginning to appear in paper- 
back. But the future is bright. 
And here are some inside tips on 
special categories of paperbacks: 
For poetry look for the new Dell 
Laurel Dell and Pocket 
are publishing the individual plavs 
of Shakespeare with excellent notes 


editions. 


and introductions. For history 
check the many Mentor and Signet 
editions including those bv the 
matchless Edith Hamilton on 
Greece and Rome. For the stand- 
ard classics vou will find well- 
printed editions by Pocket, Dell, 


Bantam, New American Library, 
and TAB. Other bargains will be 
found Viking Portables, 
Premier Samplers, and Modern Li- 
brary offerings. And don’t overlook 
the paperbacks now beginning to 


among 


flow from the universitv presses. 


“Fine,” you say, “but how can I 
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drink at this new fountain of good 
reading? Only rarely do I find in 
the racks at my local drugstore the 
kind of book vou describe.” 

Too true! You will, of course, 
find them in some gift-card stores, 
in bargain basements of big-city 
bookshops, in college bookshops, 
and in shops specializing in paper- 
backs. But suppose these sources 
are not available to vou. If this is 
the case I have some suggestions to 
make. Ask vour librarians to order 
Paperbound Books in Print from 
which anv book indexed may be 
ordered from the long list of pub- 
lishers, and ask her to invite pub- 
lishers to send new lists as issued 
and post them. Urge vour librar- 
ian to arrange for service from a 
distributor. Selected _ titles 
available and for sale on 


local 
made 
racks in the school library or school 
store have been patronized liber- 
allv. 

Then you should watch Teacher 
List of paperback books. This re- 
quires explanation. All teachers 
who sponsor the Scholastic student 
paperback book clubs—Arrow Book 
Club (middle grades), Teen Age 
Book Club (junior-high school), 
and Campus Book Club (senior- 
high school)—may order from an 
accompanving list of books exclu- 
sively for school faculty members 
and at liberal discounts from list 
prices. 

But vou will never get all the 
books vou want until vou become 
more demanding. Put some _pres- 
sure on the paperbook dealers and 
publishers. 
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A Better Use of Teachers, Materials, and Techniques 


I's Time for a Breakthrough 


KENNETH W. 


In The Nation’s Schools 


T is time for a breakthrough 
to a new plan of education for all 
high-school students. The plan 
should make full use of our techni- 
cal ability to design a different 
type of school building. It should 
provide all types of electronic aids. 
It should organize the time of 
teachers in such a way as to make 
full use of their talents. 

Suppose we dream a bit about 
what pattern the new school might 
take in the secondary field. The 
school I envision will need as many 
(or more) better qualified teachers 
than we now have. However, bet- 
ter utilization of teacher time, cou- 
pled with the products of scientific 
discovery, will make student learn- 
ing far more effective and will 
make teaching a more satisfying 
and rewarding career. 

The high school for tomorrow 
should have quite a different type 
of building than we now have. At 
its core should be a set of listening 
and viewing booths in which the 
student would spend one-third or 
more of his time. In this booth he 
would put on earphones and dial 
on telephone equipment the appro- 
priate lesson in physics, history, or 
English literature. These lessons 
would be on film in each subject 


area and would be shown continu- 
ously in a central building of the 
metropolitan area being served. By 
dialing in, the student could view 
Lesson 32 in physics while thou- 
sands of other students would be 
dialing the same or different les- 
sons on closed-circuit television. 

In this new type of school, teach- 
ers would meet several times a 
week with students in small groups, 
preferably only six to 10 students 
per group. These groups would per- 
mit the personal relationship be- 
tween students that evervone talks 
about but seldom achieves. 

These group sessions would not 
be for lectures or for giving infor- 
mation. These tasks would be ac- 
complished by televised film. Rath- 
er, a group session would be the 
time for the discussion of difficult 
lesson content, for clarification and 
enrichment through additional il- 
lustrative material, and for discus- 
sion of the student’s written work. 
Students could easily see and hear 
the same filmed lesson twice _ if 
they didn’t understand the material 
at the first presentation. They 
would use the group sessions for 


Kenneth W. Lund is Superintend- 
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tutorial assistance, for group dis- 
cussion, and for learning to express 
new concepts. 

In conjunction with each tele- 
vised lesson and each unit, a mod- 
ern objective type of test could be 
provided. The student could ob- 
tain such a test from a machine, 
could take the test using an elec- 
trographic pencil, return it to an- 
other machine for scoring, and re- 
ceive his results at once for maxi- 
mum effect in discovering defici- 
encies in his learning. A copy of 
the results could be automatically 
preserved and would be available 
to his teacher and his guidance 
counselor in discussing his prog- 
ress. When his performance was 
poor enough to warrant it, he 
would dial the lesson for a TV re- 
peat, after which he would take 
another test. This method would 
provide appropriate learning op- 
portunities for students at all lev- 
els of ability, and would do so in 
a manner that would permit each 
student to proceed at his own pace. 


INDIVIDUALIZED WORK 


Each student would spend at 
least a third of his time at his own 
desk with his own books and in the 
libraries, shops, laboratories, and 
project rooms doing individualized 
work. He would be able to pace 
himself at his optimum level and 
would be responsible to his guid- 
ance counselor in weekly individ- 
ual conferences where his progress 
report (electronic) would be re- 
viewed and plans made for the 
week ahead. Parents could receive 
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a report prepared by automation 
equipment, addressed, and mailed 
with minimum cost and no teacher 
time wasted. 

The teacher would have a per- 
sonal office and conference table. 
Here he would have a personal pro- 
fessional library and closed-circuit 
viewing and listening equipment 
for group purposes and for person- 
al use. Approximately 60 percent of 
the time would be scheduled with 
group sessions for students, 20 per- 
cent for individual conferences and 
parent consultation, and 20 per- 
cent for personal preparation, view- 
ing, faculty committee meetings, 
and other professional activities. 


THE TEACHER'S WORK 


The teacher would be primarily 
responsible for helping each stu- 
dent prepare for end-of-course ex- 
aminations, for broadening his un- 
derstanding through discussion and 
interpretation, and for noting prog- 
ress in relation to educational goals 
not readily assessed by the instru- 
ments of evaluation. In this more 
personalized school a close contact 
between teacher and student would 
be of inestimable value in master- 
ing conversational techniques in 
foreign-language classes, in devel- 
oping writing skills in English and 
all subject matter fields, and in de- 
veloping powers of oral expression 
and critical thinking. 

The teacher could handle eight 
or 10 groups three to five times a 
week. However, he would have no 
responsibility for classroom man- 
agement, study-hall lunch- 
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room supervision, and in the main 
would be free from the traditional 
time-consuming tasks of scoring 
homework assignments, — which 
would be handled electronically. In 
language and mathematics classes 
much of the daily work would con- 
sist of personalized aid to the stu- 
dents in clarifying subtle points, 
analyzing performance errors, and 
motivating students to attempt suc- 
cessively more difficult tasks. 
The new school would have 
many more laboratories for science 
project work, laboratories for lis- 
tening and speaking into tape re- 
corders, and art classrooms for 
creative work. The library would 


be the heart of such a program, and 


a personalized program of develop- 
mental reading would be planned 
to test each student's mettle. The 
flexibility of this program would 
mean a wide range of materials at 
varving levels of difficulty and co- 
operation of teacher and librarian. 


NEW PLAN NECESSARY 


If this presentation were being 
made to my professional colleagues 
in person, I can well imagine the 
looks on their faces by this time. 
No doubt they would assume I had 
taken the wrong pill when I needed 
a sedative. None of us finds it easv 
to take a fresh look at what we have 
been doing for a long time. How- 
ever, nothing that I have suggested 
would require new scientific dis- 
coveries, although undoubtedly new 
methods could be discovered to de- 
velop new equipment that would 
do the job better at lower cost. A 


planning conference could be ar- 
ranged that would produce a much 
more comprehensive design of far 
greater effectiveness than the one 
I have outlined here. But the point 
is: A new plan is necessary. 

The alternative is depressing. Are 
we to go on duplicating our present 
methods until we serve 12 million 
high-school students by 1970, with 
more crowded classrooms, _ less 
qualified teachers, and an educa- 
tional pattern little changed from 
1900 or earlier? Or are we willing 
to take a fresh look at the goals 
and purposes of education and 
mobilize our American scientific 
and technological ingenuity to 
achieve that goal? 

We want our children to get the 
best possible education. I would 
welcome a Henrv Steele Commager 
to teach history at my school, the 
Van Dorens to teach English lit- 
erature, a Harvey White to teach 
physics, and a Baxter to teach 
Shakespeare. I would want my stu- 
dent to have available historical 
and scientific films that far ex- 
ceed in quality of presentation the 
best efforts of the classroom teach- 
er serving under current limitations. 
Our classrooms should have access 
to the world with the aid of mod- 
ern display techniques, models, 
film portrayals of atomic reactors, 
turbines, and machines. I would 
welcome the chance to raise the 
status of teachers bv freeing them 
of all onerous nonteaching duties, 
and make them part of an organiza- 
tion producing a quality product 
under optimum conditions. e 
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How Can We Wipe Out This Pernicious Infection? 


Pornography . . . The New Black Plague 


In National Parent-Teacher 


vou one who has felt the 


shock of seeing among a child’s 
possessions some of the filth that is 
being sent to voung people through 
the mails? Even if vou aren't, you 
can imagine the horror and heart- 
ache that such a discovery has 
brought to parents. Mailed por- 
nographv knows no boundaries. It 
infiltrates every part of the coun- 
trv, reaching children and youth on 
farms and in cities, in suburbs and 
slums, in stern homes and trusting- 
ly permissive ones. No child is safe 
from this most ruthless of all rack- 
ets—the distribution of pornog- 
raphy by mail. 

The material comes in a_ plain 
envelope, bearing the child’s name. 
The pictures inside defy descrip- 
tion. They are not just nudes. They 
picture the naked bodies of men 
and women, often bovs and girls, 
singly and together, in every imag- 
inable position of lewdness, inti- 
macy, and perversion. Some of 
them masquerade as “art photo- 
graphs.” Others are portraits to be 
hung in a vouth’s room as a re- 
minder of “how joyous life can be 
if one is modern.” Other pictures 
are on the backs of playing cards— 
samples of complete decks that the 
recipient is urged to order and re- 
sell to his friends, card by card, at 
a commission that sounds fabulous 
to a voungster. 


Where does the torrent of smut 
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Reported from National Parent- 
Teacher, LIV (September 1959), 
20-22. 


come from? Who is responsible? 
The child who receives the degrad- 
ing stuff mav be innocent of wrong- 
doing. As a young art student, he 
may have answered a magazine ad- 
vertisement for art materials. Or he 
mav have sent a dime or a quarter 
for a train or a model airplane of- 
fered at a bargain as a come-on. 
Such innocent actions can put his 
name on a “sucker list” for commer- 
cialized smut. Or the child may 
have done nothing at all to bring 
on the deluge. His name may have 
been taken from a_ high-school 
vearbook, the membership list of a 
vouth club, or a newspaper story 
about school activities. The Post 
Office Department has estimated 
that between 700,000 and a million 
children will receive unsolicited ob- 
scene and pornographic material 
through the mails this vear. 

How does an obscene picture af- 
fect a child or vouth who sees it? 
Children are by nature curious, dar- 
ing, breathlessly eager for new sen- 
sations. On some guileless minds 
such a picture may barely register. 
On others the impression may 
quickly blur and dissolve. But on 
mind after mind the impression is 
likely to be powerful and lasting. 
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Pictures of obscenity and _per- 
giving 
them a feeling of being grown up. 
Or they vy make all intimacy 
seem foul and disgusting. The U. S. 
Senate Subcommittee to Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency believes 
pornography may be most dam- 
aging to the child who has had 
little or no sex education. Testify- 
ing before the Subcommittee, Dr. 
Benjamin Karpman, chief psycho- 
therapist at St. Elizabeths Hospital 
in Washington, D. C., said, “You 
can take perfectly healthy boys or 
girls and by exposing them to ab- 
normalities you can virtually crvs- 
tallize their habits for the rest of 
their lives.” 

Arthur E. Summerfield, U. S. 
Postmaster General, charges the 
purveyors of pornography with con- 
tributing to the alarming increase 
in juvenile delinquency. “Sex crim- 
inals and sex murderers,” he says, 
“almost always have a long record 
of addiction to pornographic and 
sadistic material.” We had _ better 
heed the implications of this state- 
ment; children who have never 


version may excite children, 


may 


been exposed to such material may 
become the victims of sex crimin- 
als who have been exposed to it. 
It is to the interest of all, therefore, 
that all children be protected from 
this immoral sewage. 


doesn't the Post Of- 
Department do something 
about this wholesale promotion and 
distribution of filth through the 
mails? Over the years it has dili- 
gently tried to keep the mails clear 
of indecent matter. But it has met 


But why 
fice 


powerful opposition from the peo- 
ple who stand to profit by the cor- 
ruption of children. Occasionally re- 
sistance has come from others— 
from people dedicated to freedom 
of the press. Confusing liberty with 
license, these people unwittingly 
assist the purvevors of pornog- 
raphy. Thousands of investigations 
and arrests of persons have been 
made. 

Nevertheless, the quantity of 
filth in the mails is increasing 
every day. This is partly because 
the smut sellers, knowing that tre- 

mendous profits can be realized 
from a small investment, are will- 
ing to risk a small fine or a light 
prison sentence. It is partly be- 
cause certain courts, notably those 
in Los Angeles and New York, 
where most of the mail order busi- 
ness in pornography originates, 
have been extremely cautious in 
their decisions on obscenity. Their 
liberal rulings have established vir- 
tual sanctuaries in which dealers in 
obscenity operate with impunity. 


A FORWARD STEP 


However, in 1958, as a result 
of persistent urging by the Post Of- 
fice Department, an important for- 
ward step was taken: The obscen- 
ity statute was amended. Previous- 
ly distributors of pornography 
could be prosecuted only in the dis- 
trict in which the obscene material 
was mailed. The amended law 
makes it possible to prosecute the 
merchants of filth at intermediate 
offices and at the point of delivery, 
where the actual damage is done. 
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And it authorizes fines up to $10,- 
000 for second offenders and im- 
prisonment for 10 years. We now 
have a powerful means of stamp- 
ing out a vile racket. 

The Post Office Department has 
appealed to the nation to defeat 
commercialized pornography and 
has found a strong ally in the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The Action Committee 
of the Congress already was acutely 
aware of the situation and had been 
studving the problem of pornog- 
raphy and its impact on American 
children and youth. When, at the 
annual convention last May, the 
message from the Post Office De- 
partment delivered, it was 
ready with recommendations. It 
urged that state and local units co- 
operate in the analysis and solution 
of the problem. The Committee 
further recommended that each 
state congress of the organization, 
with professional legal assistance, 
compile a summary and interpreta- 
tion of its state laws on obscenity 
and distribute copies to all P.T.A.’s 
in the state. Through its own Na- 
tional Congress publications, the 
Action Committee itself proposes 
to disseminate similar information 
on federal laws for the assistance 
of state and local organizations. 
Unanimously the convention ap- 
proved these recommendations and 
voted to support the Postmaster 
General's plan for combating the 
distribution of pornographic mate- 
rials. 

The National Congress has made 
it clear that it is not setting itself 
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up as a censor of literature and art 
or as an agent for the destruction 
of freedom of expression. It realizes 
that there are differences of taste 
and judgment about literature and 
art. But in this matter of mail-order 
obscenity there are no differences 
of opinion. The thousands of urgent 
protests to the Post Office Depart- 
ment prove beyond doubt that most 
Americans have no difficulty dis- 
tinguishing between filth and art. 

What can you do right now? 

First, you can carry out the Post- 
master General’s instructions. When 
obscene materials come to your 
home, or as a teacher, into your 
hands, vou are urged to take two 
simple steps: 

1. Save all materials received, 
including envelopes and_ enclos- 
ures. 

2. Report the matter immediate- 
ly to the Postmaster General or to 
the local postmaster, and turn the 
materials over to him. 

And you can urge your own 
P.T.A. to establish and support a 
local action committee. 

These barons of obscenity ex- 
ploit the innocence of children for 
profit. If parents, teachers, and 
other concerned citizens back up 
the Post Office Department, if we 
insist on vigorous prosecutions and 
maximum penalties for the guilty, 
we can defeat the vicious purvev- 
ors of pornography. The job will 
take perseverance, impatience, and 
pluck. The stakes are high: Either 
we wipe out this new black plague 
or the pernicious infection will 
spread throughout our society. 
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Problems Faced Today 


Multmillion-Dollar High School Dilemma 


EUGENE STULL 


In Cosmopolitan 


AM principal of one of Ameri- 
ca’s new multimillion-dollar high 
schools. Schools like ours—Abing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, Senior High— 
have been called “comprehensive” 
by their supporters and “super- 
Both of 


these terms refer to the major aim 


markets” by their critics. 


of these schools: to meet the edu- 
cational needs of everyone within 
the framework of a single institu- 
tion. By any name, however, their 
increasing numbers make it clear 
that they are the schools of the 
future. 

Will they be able to meet the 
future’s needs? I sincerely think 
so. But it would be unrealistic to 
deny that, in trying to be every- 
thing to everybody, they face some 
serious problems. 

These problems of modern high 
schools have nothing to do with 
money. They are a matter of 
We find, for 
example, there are some people 
who expect us to do even more 


values and attitudes. 


than we are doing. Parents expect 
our health service to take over func- 
tions of the private physician. We 
are asked to participate in disci- 
plinary problems that have little 
to do with the school. For example, 
the father of one student recently 


came to me witha peculiar request. 


His 15-year-old son had been wear- 
ing a long, ducktail haircut. “Will 


Stull is 
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Eugene Principal of 
Abington High School, 
Pennsylvania. Reported from Cos- 
mopolitan, CXLVII (September 
1959), 54-59. (By permission of 
Cosmopolitan Magazine. ) 


you,” he asked me, “please see that 
he gets his hair cut?” 

This request illustrates what has 
become one of our biggest prob- 
lems: the attitudes of parents. High 
schools are continually being urged 
to step in and take over whatever 
duties or tasks parents find too un- 
pleasant, or too troublesome, to 
handle. This, in spite of the fact 
that we have already branched out 
into such fields of instruction as 
sex, the importance of thrift, choice 
of mate, and behavior on dates. It 
is high time the public decides how 
far it wants us to go in this direc- 
tion. 

Are there further problems? Yes, 
and one of them is rather puzzling. 
For, although schools such as ours 
are the finest in the country, there 
are some people who seem to take 
a rather light view of their impor- 
tance. We have one student, for 
example, who has remained in 
school somewhat against his own 
wishes—for the sum of $25 a week! 
His father pays it to him as the 
only means of keeping him here. 
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The boy was on the verge of drop- 
ping out and getting a job. His 
reason: he needed more money to 
operate his car. 

Some parents are guilty of the 
same general attitude. One day 
Mary’s mother explained that Mary 
was absent because she was doing a 
television commercial for Pink 
Pamper Shampoo. One boy was 
kept home, his mother explained, so 
he could hold the ladder while she 
picked cherries! 

Usually we who must deal with 
this sort of thing prefer to regard 
it as thoughtlessness rather than 
outright disrespect for the school. 
Unfortunately, it is not always pos- 
sible to do so. A case in point is 
that of a mother who telephoned 
this spring to ask that her son be 
excused so he might run errands in 
preparation for his brother’s wed- 
ding. When she was told that this 
was not considered sufficient rea- 
son, she glibly inquired, “Would 
he be excused if I said he had a 
doctor's appointment?” 


DISRESPECT FOR LEARNING 


There was a time when schools 
regarded parents as their staunchest 
allies—when a teacher's suggestion 
that a youngster had misbehaved in 
school was almost certain to bring 
punishment at home. Unfortu- 
nately, this attitude is changing. 
Today it is not uncommon to find 
parents and children ganging up to 
evade the school’s rules. Many of 
the attitudes that are a source of 
trouble today got their start in the 
1930's as a part of the doctrine 
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known as “progressive” education. 
After more than 20 years, we are 
in a position to assess the amount 
of progress it has produced. And 
the answer can only be that, far 
from advancing education, progres- 
sives and their “revolution” have 
been responsible for serious dam- 
age. Their belief in pupil freedom 
and mild control (if any) turned 
many a classroom into bedlam. 
Moreover, their assertion that re- 
port cards and grades were evil 
things, and that a student should 
be promoted whether he did pass- 
ing work or not, is one of the 
reasons why, today, virtually all 
schools are faced with growing 
numbers of “nonachievers’”—stu- 
dents who have never -mastered 
even the minimum essentials of 
learning. 

We in Abington have never gone 
in for progressive education. Our 
own students who need extra help 
are few. But when we find some 
who do, we are able, thanks to our 
extensive facilities, to give remedial 
help. In view of what we are 
accomplishing, it is ironic that one 
of the biggest complaints heard is 
that educational plants like ours 
are needlessly extravagant. Such 
allegations are grossly unfair. 

It is undeniable that in this 
country today we are spending 
more for school construction than 
ever before. But we also are 
spending more for construction of 
every kind. There is a new ele- 
mentary school in New Jersey 
which cost $18.09 per square foot 
to build, but 10 miles up the road 
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there is a fat-rendering plant whose 
cost per square foot was $25.75. 
In Lynchburg, Virginia, the new 
elementary school was cheaper, 
comparatively, than a _ certain 
drive-in restaurant! As for Abing- 
ton High, its $5,500,000 price tag 
has been called “a whale of an ex- 
penditure for a town of only 
50,000.” Yet a figure of that mag- 
nitude seems reasonable when you 
consider that in the next 50 years 
some 100,000 boys and girls will 
receive their instruction there. 


WHAT WE MUST DO 


If they and the other high-school 
students of the future are to receive 
an even better education than they 
are getting today, there are a num- 
ber of things that should be done. 
They are changes, however, which 
cannot be carried out solely by edu- 
cators. They involve changes in 
public attitudes, and therefore are 
the responsibility of everyone. 
Some of them are: 

We must restore the prestige of 
scholarship. Ours is the only era 
in human history that has failed to 
respect learning. It is essential to 
reacquire that respect if our society 


is to survive. (Fortunately, the 
situation already seems to be 


changing for the better.) 

We must restore respect for the 
teacher. As a co-worker and a pal, 
he has been a washout. This is 
not his fault; it’s simply that one 
doesn’t often accept instruction 
from a pal, or make his best effort 
for a co-worker. If a teacher is to 
teach he must be regarded as a 
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superior—at least within the con- 
fines of the classroom. 

We must make discipline mean 
something. The high-school student 
almost never receives any. Being 
able to break the rules with impuni- 
ty, he tends to lose regard for them 
and for the authorities who are 
supposed to enforce them. The 
solution lies not in stricter rules, 
but in putting teeth into those we 
now have. 

We must modify the stress on 
athletics and other extracurricular 
activities. These things are valuable 
within limits. But it should be 
borne in mind that they are just 
what their name implies—extras— 
and not the main business of school. 

We must decide what we want 
our schools to be. The progres- 
sives, who claimed to know all the 
answers, were given their chance 
and they have failed, Now the 
question is: Where do we go from 
here? The criticism of large, 
modern schools like Abington High 
has raised an issue that must be 
decided one way or the other. And 
only the people who vote for the 
individual school bond issues can 
say what sort of education Ameri- 
cans believe in. To do that, they've 
got to give the problem some 
serious thought. 

Above all, we must never assume 
that money is the only answer. 
Money is a great help, but it can 
only solve a certain percentage of 
our problems. For education is an 
intangible and, as such, requires 
proper attitudes and values on the 
part of society if it is to succeed. ® 
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Two Programs Now Operating 


Federal Funds—Impetus to Research in Education 


Roy M. HALL 
In The School Executive 


Fe to some of our 
current problems in education can 
be found only through research. Re- 
search efforts in the field of edu- 
cation have, to date, been wholly 
inadequate when compared with 
those in industry and the physical 
and social sciences. 

During the past three years, 
however, two federal programs 
have been set in operation which 
will substantially increase both the 
quantity and quality of research in 
education. The Cooperative Re- 
search Program (Public Law 531), 
established first, was given a broad 
charge by Congress in terms of the 
subject area to be covered. This 
law authorizes the Commissioner 
of Education to enter into jointly 
financed cooperative arrangements 
with colleges and universities and 
state educational agencies for the 
conduct of research, surveys, and 
demonstrations in the field of edu- 
cation. The second—Title VII of the 
National Defense Education Act—is 
more specific in the research con- 
tent which it supports, concentrat- 
ing on research and experimenta- 
tion in educational media. 
The financial arrangements be- 
tween the Office of Education and 
the participating groups under 
Public Law 531 are in the form of 
a fixed-price contract. The arrange- 
ment for conducting projects under 
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Title VII may take the form of 
either a contract or a grant be- 
tween the Office of Education and 
the contractor. 

Both programs operate in essen- 
tially the same manner. They are 
directed to the colleges and uni- 
versities which have always been 
the fountainhead of creative and 
productive investigations into the 
physical structure of our world and 
the social structure of our society. 
A special effort has been made to 
acquaint these institutions with the 
existence of available support for 
high quality research endeavors. 
But the initiation of research under 
both programs is centered on the 
individual investigator. 

Advisory committees appointed 
by the staffs of each program eval- 
uate the studies submitted and se- 
lect the most promising. The staffs 
continue to play import: int roles in 
the development of the projects, 
assisting in every possible way in 
the accomplishment of the research. 
The operating procedures of these 
two programs are in every way de- 
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signed to provide support for com- 
petent researchers who are inter- 
ested in turning their attention to 
problems in education without re- 
stricting their creativity, interfer- 
ing with the conduct of their re- 
search, or dictating the direction 
of their interests. 

While Public Law 531—the Co- 
operative Research Program—was 
passed in 1954, the first authoriza- 
tion to the program was made for 
1957. During that 
vear $1 million was appropriated 


the fiscal vear 


and for the past two vears this has 
been increased to $2.3 million and 
$2.7 million, respectively. For 1960 
the appropriation will be $3.2 mil- 
lion. University contributions to the 
program have increased the total 
funds devoted to research in edu- 
cation during the first three vears 
of operation to nearly $10 million. 

Research covers a wide range of 
subject matter and has been carried 
out in a variety of ———— Up 

» June 30 of this vear, 212 proj- 
had 
were located in 83 colleges and uni- 
39 states, Puerto Rico, 
District of Colum- 
bia. Fourteen state education agen- 
cies have participated. 


ects been 
versities 
Guam, and the 


Final re- 
ports have been received on 57 
projects and within the next vear 
another 96 will be completed. 
THREE-YEAR RESULTS 

three-vear period represents 
only an instant of time in the de- 
velopment of a research program. 
The process of research is painstak- 
ing and laborious. The sophisticat- 
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ed researcher knows that he is not 
going to answer all the questions in 
an area of interest through the con- 
duct of a discrete experimental 
study. He will have made a most 
significant contribution if he can 
add a cubit of knowledge or assist 
in opening the area to further ques- 
tions and investigation. The assess- 
ment of the success of a research 
program is complicated by the 
process of research itself, which is 
a never-ending search for truth. 
But a look at the record of the past 
three years of operation under the 
Cooperative Research Program in- 
dicates some real accomplishment: 


1. A surprisingly large number 
of studies, completed and in prog- 
ress, appear to be leading us to a 
point where significant publications 
to practitioners can be developed 
relating to such problems as the 
gifted child, mental retardation, 
pupil retention, classroom group- 
ing, and school organization. 

2. Researchers from many disci- 
plines—psychology, sociology, an- 
thropology—are turning their at- 
tention to educational problems. 
This development has reached the 
stage where a joint project was 
sponsored last summer by the Of- 
fice of Education and the National 
Academy of Sciences bringing to- 
gether outstanding educators and 
social scientists for a survey of re- 
search needs relating to education. 

3. The quality of research sup- 
ported by the program is constant- 
ly on the rise. Analysis of the re- 
search recommended for support 
during the past three years has seen 
a marked change in the research 
design, procedures, and statistical 
analyses used by the investigators. 

4. The studies supported by the 
program are beginning to emerge 
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into significant attacks on press- 
ing problem areas. As the number 
and quality of research efforts in 
particular areas increase, the re- 
direction of research in that field 
and ultimate field testing of con- 
cepts and theories will result in spe- 
cific guidelines for practitioners in 
program planning. 


Accomplishments in the second 
program—Research in Newer Edu- 
cational Media—must be spelled 
out in the most tentative wavy. Ap- 
propriations have been available 
but the re- 
sponse by researchers interested in 


for only six months, 
educational 
media has been remarkable. Dur- 
ing its first vear of existence, the 
program received more than 350 
separate research proposals from 
individuals, agencies, and _ institu- 
tions in 40 different states and the 
District of Columbia. Sixty-nine of 
these proposals have been 
proved for federal support, and 23 
grant awards have been made, to- 
taling $1,360,656. The remainder 
of the approved projects will be 
awarded grants during fiscal vear 
1960, subject to fund availability. 

The three major areas of investi- 
gation covered by the 69 approved 
proposals are: (1) 


investigating newer 


research con- 
inherent instruc- 
tional characteristics of the newer 
media of communication; (2) in- 
vestigations of the effects of the 


cerned with the 


newer media on the presentation of 
academic subject matter; and (3) 
studies concerned with techniques 
of preparing teachers to utilize 
these media with maximum effec- 
tiveness. 

Trends already identified in the 
Title VII proposals indicate an in- 
terest in the interrelationships of 
several media in the  teaching- 
rather than with 
the contribution of one medium in 
isolation; in determining the degree 
to which the newer media can be 
used to individualize instruction ef- 
ficiently and economically; and in 
the the newer 
media to effective and higher cog- 
nitive learning, rather than merely 
to the mastery of specific informa- 
tion. 


learning process, 


contributions of 


If educators can provide intelli- 
gent direction and exhibit serious 
intent, federal participation in re- 
search in education can assist in 
leading us toward a major break- 
through in our knowledge about the 
educative process in the next dec- 
ade. The available funds are still 
inadequate but they can and will 
be increased if the productive re- 
sults justify expansion. The next 
vears will determine the role 
federal participation can play in 
providing stimulation and leader- 


few 


ship to fortify the existing agencies 
for research. 


/ 
Moo of what passes for research today is the align- 
ment of data in orderly piles, hallowed by sacred hymns 


sung to the goddess Obje ctivitv in the shrine of Statistics.— 
William B. Bean. 
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Revealing the History of Education 


Analysis of Old Textbooks 


Joun A. NieTz 


In School and Society 


,*™ writer for many vears has 
been making a collection of text- 
books between 60 and 400 years 
old in all the fields commonly 
taught in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Now numbering 
over 8000, the collection is being 
gradually transferred as a gift to 
the University of Pittsburgh Li- 
brary. The comments which follow 
are a few of the historically inter- 
esting observations which may be 
made by an analysis of such books. 

The aims of teaching various 
subjects are commonly revealed by 
the textbooks from which thev were 
taught. First, most old texts con- 
tain either prefaces or notes to 
teachers in which the authors com- 
monly discussed the purposes 
which they intended their books to 
fulfil. Analysis of these prefaces 
reveals that the stated aims not 
only vary somewhat according to 
authors, but also with the times. 
Earlier stated aims often were con- 
siderably different than later ones. 
For example, Emma _ Willard’s 
American History (1846) said: 
“We have, indeed, been desirous to 
cultivate the memory, the intellect, 
and the taste. But much more anx- 
ious have we been to sow the seeds 
of virtue . 

“To sow the seeds of virtue” is 
a frequently mentioned aim. But 
an analysis of the prefaces of 53 


John A. Nietz is a member of the 
faculty at the University of 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Reported 
from School and Society, LXXXVII 
(September 12, 1959), 340-41 


American history textbooks pub- 
lished before 1885 also shows sev- 
eral others: to present a clear con- 
ception of those deeds which may 
properly be imitated; to develop 
thinking on the part of the pupils; 
to help develop good citizens; to 
show the results of undesirable ac- 
tion; and to show relationship be- 
tween cause and results. 

A later study of 87 junior-high- 
school American history texts pub- 
lished between 1885 and 1955 
shows that these aims were em- 
phasized most frequently: to de- 
velop interest in the study of Amer- 
ican history; to help develop good 
citizenship; to develop patriotism; 
to present a clear history of our 
country; and to follow the Ameri- 
can Historical Association’s recom- 
mendations. It may be noted that 
the first, fourth, and fifth aims of 
the later study are different from 
any in the earlier study. Similar 
studies of the aims in other subject- 
matter fields show comparable 
evolutionary changes. 

Another way to determine ear- 
lier aims is to analyze the actual 
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content of the textbooks. For ex- 
ample, the study of the American 
history textbooks before 1885 
showed that an average of 45 per- 
cent of their content dealt with 
war, 19 percent with government 
and politics, and less than 2 per- 
cent with the broader social and 
cultural matters. A study of the 
texts published after 1885 shows 
thev devoted only an average of 20 
percent to war and 14 percent to 
government and politics. 

At this point it may be interest- 
ing to observe that an analvsis of 
the 1837 McGuffey Third Reader 
devoted 33 percent to religion and 
11 percent to morals, while the 
popular 1879 edition devoted 9 
percent to religion and 25 percent 
to morals. 

Marked changes in the content 
of arithmetic books also have taken 
place. Such topics as alligation, bar- 
ter, duodecimals, permutation and 
combinations, and tare and _tret 
were commonly treated in early 
arithmetic. Also tables dealing With 
troy weight, apothecaries weight, 
wine measure, ale and beer meas- 
ure, land measure, and many other 
strange tables were to be found in 
the old arithmetics. Similar evolu- 
tionary changes in the content of 
the textbooks in other fields throw 
much light on the history of what 
has been taught in American 
schools of the past. 


OLD TEXTBOOKS 
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Besides the content, there even 
have been marked changes in the 
arrangement of the materials in the 
textbooks. These are revealed in the 
presence and absence of various 
teaching and learning aids. Defin- 
ite changes appear in the use of 
such aids as introductions; tables 
of contents (many old books had 
none); indexes; inclusion of ques- 
tions (largely absent in older 
books); use of such visual aids as 
pictures, maps, charts, plates, fig- 
ures, and models; suggested use of 
microscopes, blackboards, draw- 
ings, demonstrations, and pupil ex- 
cursions; tables, summaries, appen- 
dices, and written exercises. 

This presentation is merely illus- 
trative of the value that analyses 
of old textbooks may serve. It sure- 
ly is revealing that before 1830 the 
number of Latin and Greek texts 
far exceed those of any other field. 
And that nineteenth century phys- 
iology and hygiene books gave 
more of their space to the nervous 
system than is given nowadays but 
were less concerned with the sub- 
ject of disease than are textbooks 
of the present century. 

It is my belief that no history of 
American education dealing with 
what has been taught in the past 
can be complete without dealing 
with the school textbooks that were 
most commonly used in the differ- 
ent periods of history. e 


= is only one person with whom you can profitably 


compare yourself, and this person is your yesterday self.— 


From You. 
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The Parent Problem 


How to Undermine 


Junior's Teacher 


STANLEY and 


JANIce BERENSTAIN 


In Better Homes and Gardens 


=—"T’S no secret that teachers 
have problems. The moonlighting 
male high-school instructor pump- 
ing hi-test gasoline into his stu- 
dents’ sports cars has become a 
classic illustration of teachers’ 
financial plight. It’s also well 
known that most teachers are hand- 
icapped by outsize classes, inade- 
quate supplies of textbooks and 
materials, and outdated facilities. 
But we've overlooked perhaps the 
peskiest problem of all: parents! 
Most of us parents work so hard 
at undermining Junior's teacher 
that it’s a wonder she (or he) can 
do the job at all. 

Some acts of teacher-sabotage 
are committed even before Junior 
ventures inside the school. “Oh, 
youll just love kindergarten,” says 
Mother to little Baxter. “All you 
do is play and play and play! And 
there’s this wonderful, pretty lady 


with a sweet voice who reads you 
wonderful stories.” 

So the big day comes and off 
floats Baxter, fully expecting kin- 
dergarten to be a magical dream- 
land presided over by the Blue 
Fairy. When it turns out to be 
nothing more than a big room with 
stuff all put away in closets, and 
chairs to sit on, and a big rug to 
rest on, and milk to drink (white 
milk, at that!), and a lady who 
keeps telling you to sit down, he’s 
fit to be tied. 
doing just that. 

Once the term gets under way, 
the agony in the kindergarten 
begins in earnest. Julia shows up 
with a damp little creature she 
claims is her brother, “My Mommy 
says can he be in kindergarten 
today ‘cause she has to go some- 
where!” Howard checks in four 
Mondays in a row without milk 
money. “Mommy dint have no 
change, just a thirty dollar.” (The 

into teacher 
A little bottle 
“Janie’s Nose Drops—2 
drops in each nostril every hour” 
turns up on teacher's desk. 

Then there’s that unspeakable 
crew of mommies who send kids to 
kindergarten in clothes they can’t 


The lady considers 


class as a whole is 
for a cool $6.45.) 
marked 


manage—clover-leaf zippered snow- 
pants, and coats with 3/4-inch 
buttons and 1/2-inch buttonholes. 
Is it any wonder there’s a desperate 
Blue Fairy shortage? 


Reported from Better Homes and 
Gardens, XXXVII (September 
1959), 38, 42, 131-33. 
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The kindergarten teacher won- 
ders why parents can't get it 
through their heads that kindergar- 
ten is not just a glorified sitting 
service. But the first-grade teacher 
has her problems also. She can 
tell about parents with first-grade 
“choke-up,” caused by the realiza- 
tion that next term Junior will be in 
First Grade! Little Junior, who just 
yesterday was crawling around the 
floor eating dust balls, will have 
to learn to read and write and do 
sums! First-grade choke-up may 
come to Mother as early as the day 
when Junior brings home from kin- 
dergarten that fateful little card, 
the one that says, “At the opening 
of school on Thursday, September 
10, Junior Jones will be placed in 
grade one, room seven. His teach- 
er will be Miss Guilfoyle.” 

“Miss Guilfoyle, huh?” Mother 
tries to remember which one is Miss 
Guilfoyle. Is it the tall slim one, 
or the little blond with bangs? 
Whoever she is, what can she know 
what it means to raise a child, to 
nourish him, to walk the floor 
nights, to bring him through mea- 
sles and chicken pox and cut knees. 

A terrible thought occurs to 
Mother. Suppose this Miss Guil- 
fovle person doesn’t like him, just 
takes an irrational dislike to him, 
then decides he’s just stupid. Then 
a really terrible thought occurs to 
her. Suppose it turns out that Jun- 
ior is stupid, or has a reading block, 
or is a mirror writer, or isn’t ready 
for number concepts! Mother may 
be a perfectly reasonable person, 
but this kind of worry is a fearsome 
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thing. It can turn her into a rumor 
monger. “Miss Guilfoyle? Oh yes, 
I know about her. She’s a terror, 
screams at them from the time they 
get in to the time they leave.” “Miss 
Guilfoyle—isn’t she the one who 

. 2?” And so on until the dossier 
is complete. 

The tragic thing here is that 
almost inevitably such gossip is 
communicated _ to Junior, and, 
though it’s seldom fatal, it can lead 
to serious complications. Things 
like reading block, mirror writing, 
and number trouble, for instance. 


FIRST P.T.A. MEETING 


Then Junior is in the first grade 
and it is time for the parents really 
to get into the act. It is time for 
the first P.T.A. meeting. The pur- 
pose of this meeting is to give the 
teacher a chance to go over the 
years program, this way 
answer any questions the parents 
might have. In addressing the four- 
teen mommies 


and in 


and six daddies who 
have jammed themselves into the 
desks, Miss Guilfoyle makes 
one thing very clear. “Id like to 
sav right off that I'm not going to 
discuss individual children tonight.” 


tiny 


Disappointed groan from parents. 
“Tll be happy to talk about your 
children later on when there’s more 
to talk about but that’s not the pur- 
pose tonight. Since reading is the 
most important part of the first 
grade, I'm discuss 


going to our 


reading program.” 
Her talk is a little gem of exposi- 
tion. She's very careful to iin 


how different children are “ready” 
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to read at different times. She 
makes it very clear that the fact 
that Child A is ready for a certain 
reader today and Child B is not, 
has nothing to do with intelligence. 
She says that she wishes to explain 
that while the class has been divid- 
ed into three groups—the faster 
group, the middle group, and the 
slower group—this has nothing to do 
with how smart the child is. “May 
I stress that fact,” she says. “It has 
to do only with how ready he is 
to read, how ready his eye muscles 
are to do the job of scanning, how 
well he understands right and left, 
and a whole complex of factors. A 
child may be in the late reading 
group and be a brilliant child. One 
more important point—don’t make 
a big thing of this with your chil- 
dren. It’s all done very carefully. 
There is absolutely no stigma at- 
tached to being in the late reading 
group, and there’s absolutely no 
honor attached to being in the early 
reading group. And remember, it 
has nothing to do with intelligence. 
Now, are there any questions?” 

Seven hands shoot up. 

“Yes? The gentleman in the 
check jacket.” 

“I'm Joe’s father. Which group 
is my kid in, the smart group, the 
ordinary group, or the dumb 
group?” 

During the discussion that fol- 
lows, Miss Guilfoyle spots a num- 
ber of other likely saboteurs. Julia’s 
mother once read a book and is an 
expert on the methods of teaching 
reading. Jonathan’s father, an IQ 
fancier, is disappointed to hear that 


the first IQ test isn’t given until 
second grade, and protests vocifer- 
ously when he learns that it’s the 
policy of the school never to give 
out the results anyhow. 

Freddy’s mother wants to know 
if it’s all right if she takes Freddy 
to Florida for a few weeks starting 
next Tuesday. Harvey's mother 
wants to know whether or not they 
serve chocolate milk in the lunch 
room. But Miss Guilfoyle has one 
consolation—she’s not alone. Simi- 
lar discussions are taking place 
throughout the school. 

Most teachers realize that bring- 
ing up kids is pretty debilitating 
work and they are willing to forgive 
us most of our trespasses against 
them. They know they can’t 
expect us to be paragons of objec- 
tivity where Junior is concerned. 
All the teacher asks is that we keep 
our sabotage to a minimum, that 
we avoid cloverleaf zippers, that 
we give her a fighting chance to 
prove she’s not a monster, that we 
keep our sense of proportion about 
things like reading groups and IQ 
results, and that we be a little more 
wary of educational medicine men. 

Considering what Junior’s teach- 
er accomplishes while we're 
hacking the ground out from under 
her, it’s interesting to contemplate 
what might happen if we were to 
stop hacking and start helping. 
There's no telling what might 
develop. Why, it might even turn 
out that Junior's a pretty darn 
bright youngster after all. e 
(Copyright 1959, Meredith Pub- 
lishing Co., Des Moines, Iowa) 
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Effects of Different Characteristics 


Do Students Make the College? 


T. R. and Hetsr 
In College and University 


“Waar gives a college or uni- 


versity its character? There are 
manifold determinants of institu- 
tional climate or atmosphere—finan- 
cial resources, community rela- 
tions, cultural context, educational 
demands, social sanctions, the fac- 
ulty, the alumni, the administrative 
staff, the governing board, and 
many more. In addition, most of us 
would agree, I am sure, that the 
characteristics of the students who 
attend an institution profoundly af- 
fect its character. 

The relationship between student 
characteristics and __ institutional 


character is not a simple one, of 
course. For example, an institution 
may be more a constellation of sub- 
cultures than a homogeneous whole. 
This is more likely to be true of 
a large, complex university than of 
a small college, but conceivably the 


latter, too, may contain function- 
ally distinct cultural subdivisions. 

Again, student characteristics 
may remain fairly constant over a 
period of time, giving an institution 
a continuing cast. Or, students’, 
parents’, or the public’s image of a 
college may change, producing 
changes in the student body it at- 
tracts, and, in turn, effecting a 
gradual alteration in the institu- 
tion’s essential character. Such 
changes in student characteristics 
may occur without deliberate ef- 
1959 


T. R. McConnell is portale of 
the Center for the Study of Higher 
Education and Paul Heist is Asso- 
ciate Research Psychologist at the 
same Center, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. Reported from 
College and University, XXXIV 
(Summer 1959), 442-52. 


fort on the institution’s part; in 
fact, the institution may be un- 
happy with the result. 

One college president has been 
heard to complain that it is increas- 
ingly difficult for his college to se- 
cure desirable variety in its student 
body because, in the mind of stu- 
dents, parents, and counselors, only 
the “brain” will be admitted or suc- 
ceed. (We need not say that this is 
an infrequent lament.) On the 
other hand, it is presumably pos- 
sible, in some cases at least, for an 
institution deliberately to change 
its student body in certain direc- 
tions. For example, in a_ short 
period of 16 years Amherst has 
been able to increase the percent- 
age of its freshmen who were in 
the top quarter of their high-school 
classes from 45 to 79. This striking 
improvement in the academic abil- 
itv of its entrants must have signi- 
ficantly changed the character of 
the college. 

If academic aptitude is one of 
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the student characteristics that 
shape educational institutions, the 
differences in the intellectual char- 
acteristics of American colleges and 
universities are so great as almost 
to defy description. The Center 
for the Study of Higher Education 
—as a part of its research into this 
situation—has attempted to map 
what might be called “the intel- 
lectual surface” of American higher 
education at the point of intake. 
This was done by obtaining the ap- 
titude scores of the freshman classes 
of 1952 in a stratified random sam- 
ple of the 1850 approximate insti- 
tutions in the country. From this 
data it has been possible to esti- 
mate the selectivity of higher edu- 
cation as a whole, as well as its se- 
lectivitvy by region, by type of in- 
stitution, and by form of control 
(public, private, Protestant, and 
Catholic). The data 
the variation in the mean aptitude 
test scores among the institutions. 
Arthur E. Traxler estimated that 
the range in average IQ among 323 
_colleges in the norm group of 1937 
for the American Council on Edu- 
cation Psychological Examination 
was from 94 to 123. This would 
correspond, roughly, to a range of 
two and one-half standard devia- 
tions in mean ACE total scores, 
based on the total distribution of 
individual freshman 
the institutions. Benno G. Fricke 
has surmised that the range in 
mean scores for all institutions in 
this country might be considerably 
greater. The Center’s study indi- 
cates that there is actually a range 


also reveals 


scores in all 
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of about four standard deviations in 
mean stores in the national sample 
of institutions, when the base line 
is the total distribution of individ- 
ual freshman scores in the 200 in- 
stitutions. 

In the single state of California, 
one finds a range of over three 
standard deviations (again based 
on the distribution of individual 
scores in the national sample) in 
the mean aptitude scores of enter- 
ing freshmen among all institutions. 
In another state, the mean fresh- 
man score in the most selective in- 
stitution was a standard deviation 
above that of the least selective in- 
stitution. Both liberal arts 
colleges. The mean ACE scores of 


were 


freshmen in the Protestant and pri- 
vate liberal arts colleges of the 
North Central Region varied from 
94 to 123. (This range represents 
about standard deviation in 
individual scores.) The variation in 
the Northeast for the 
same tvpe of schools was from 111 
to 131. In the South, excluding 
Negro colleges, it was from 68 to 
123. 


one 


means in 


DEMANDS DIFFER 


So great is the range of average 
abilitv of students among liberal 
arts colleges that although they 
may be similar in structure, pro- 
fessed purposes, and curricular or- 
ganization, the intellectual resem- 
blance is superficial indeed. In the 
intellectual demands these colleges 
can make on their student bodies 
thev are most dissimilar. And the 
evidence gathered in our study in- 
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dicates that—at the undergraduate 
level at least—a great many stu- 
dents tend to find their own in- 
tellectual level. They seek an edu- 
cation among their intellectual 
peers in the diverse maze of col- 
leges and universities. The proc- 
esses of recruitment, selection, and 
persuasion by the institutions aid 
in this stratification. 

Institutions also differ in de- 
gree of internal variability. The 
dispersion of academic aptitude is 
greater in some colleges and uni- 
versities than in others, 
tivelv 


and rela- 
more homogeneous student 
bodies mav be found among col- 
_— at either extreme of selectivi- 
. But even in the least heterogen- 
eous institutions there are still wide 
differences in abilitv. To cite the 
extreme, we found certain freshmen 
attending colleges in which their 
measured aptitude was a full stand- 
ard deviation above that of the next 
highest student in the distribution. 
What is the effect of this appar- 
ent misplacement or mispairing on 
the scholastic life and achievement, 
if not the total development, of 
such potentially able scholars? 
Some writers on this subject 
have suggested that all institutions 
should select from a limited range 
of ability. Would such pairing stim- 
ulate better 
levels of 


achievement at all 
abilitv, and particularly 
at exceptional levels? If better pair- 
ing is desirable, could it be 
achieved? What information about 
colleges and_ their 


how 


student bodies 


would have to be supplied to the 


consumers, and are our means of 
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measuring aptitude and predicting 
achievement good enough to sup- 
ply the necessary tools of assess- 
ment to counselors and the tools of 
selection to admission officers? In 
a society where the model to be 
emulated seems to be the institu- 
tion with high-ability students and 
a program with high academic 
standards, will it be possible to 
persuade a good many institutions 
to content themselves with differ- 
ent kinds of students and different 
educational objectives? Will it be 
possible to persuade them to seek 
out such students? 

Asking again the question: Do 
students make the college? there 
are numerous other ways in which 
they may be differentiated by the 
dominant characteristics 
students. 


of their 
One thinks of colleges 
with high proportions of young 
“liberals,” and _ institutions whose 
students are generally conservative 
and conventional; of colleges with 
concentrations of religiously orien- 
ted or nonreligious youth; colleges 
which draw primarily from upper 
socio-economic and cultural strata. 
All these predominant student char- 
acteristics and backgrounds may be 
counted on to produce a distinctive 
atmosphere, to lend a decided cast 
to a collegiate community. And the 
same factors mi iv create complex 
problems of counseling, teaching, 
and educational programming in 
an institution in which students are 
indifferent and resistive to a facul- 
tv's educational objectives, or in 
which student and faculty cultures 
seldom mesh. * 
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Advantages and 


Shortcomings 


Maurice U. AMES 


In The Clearing House 


a the spring of 1958 
I was privileged to visit 10 Ameri- 
can cities where television was 
being used in public education and 
I had an opportunity to observe 
studio teaching, classroom recep- 
tion of telecasts, and reactions of 
pupils, teachers, supervisors, and 
parents to television instruction. 

I was particularly interested in 
TV instruction in the field of sci- 
ence at all levels. Here I had the 
opportunity to observe a number 
of advantages: 

Television makes it possible to 
spread the contributions of out- 
standing teachers of a school sys- 
tem to all students and to the 
public. Where there are shortages 
of personnel, such as is now true 
of science teachers, it is thus pos- 
sible to alleviate the situation some- 
what by the means of television. 
And since television studio teach- 
ers are carefully selected from 
among the best in a school system 
and are given a great deal of time 
in which to plan, prepare, and im- 
plement lessons, it is to be expected 


Teaching Science 


by Television 


that these will be of a high grade. 
In the schools I visited I saw les- 
sons and demonstrations more care- 
fully planned and prepared and 
more interestingly presented than 
in our usual classroom lessons. 

Television makes possible the 
use of a wide and rich variety of 
visual aids, demonstration equip- 
ment, realia, and resource people 
which are beyond the reach of a 
single classroom teacher. High- 
school physics courses by famous 
science teachers may be given 
economically to many classrooms 
simultaneously. 

The television camera can give 
every viewer a front-row seat for a 
science demonstration or experi- 
ment regardless of where he is 
seated. The camera and the tele- 
vision receiver are thus used as 
magnifying devices. For example, 
a studio teacher whom I saw 
showed a model of the human eye 
with removable parts more effec- 


Maurice U. Ames, now Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, is a 
former supervisor of science and 
junior-high-school principal, all in 
New York City. Reported from 
The Clearing House, XXXIV (Sep- 
tember 1959), 6-9. 
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tively than it could be done in com- 
parable time in an_ ordinary 
classroom situation. 

Television reception of lessons 
and science demonstrations seems 
to promote close concentration, 
good attention, and _ selfdiscipline 
by students. And test results seem 
to indicate that students taught by 
television can achieve as well in 
the factual information and _ skills 
usually tested as do students in 
regular classes. 

Kinescopes or tape recordings of 
telecasts make it possible to pre- 
serve or use again some special 
demonstrations involving fragile or 
expensive materials, some outstand- 
ing lessons, or some special contri- 
bution by a visiting scientist. 

Television, it has been shown, 
can also be used successfully for 
summer-school make-up work, for 
remedial work, for home study, for 
advanced work, and for the benefit 
of the many others who cannot 
come to a school building. It is ob- 
viously useful in teaching pupils 
who are homebound or in hospitals. 

When carefully planned and im- 
plemented, television instruction is 
welcomed by teachers as well as 
by supervisors, parents, and pupils. 
This new teaching medium should 
not, however, be regarded as a 
panacea. It has a number of inade- 
quacies and difficulties. No supple- 
mentary aid, even one as effective 
as this audio-visual aid, can be a 
complete substitute for a good 
teacher. There is bound to be 
justified criticism of its effectiveness 
if and when television is used to do 
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the entire job of teaching a particu- 
lar subject. 

From my observations I found 
the following shortcomings. Some 
of these could probably be cor- 
rected in time with follow-up 
instruction, carefully planned and 
integrated with the telecast pro- 
grams. We should also keep in 
mind that this is a comparatively 
new technique and that it will take 
time and sufficient practice to per- 
fect this TV medium as a good 
teaching tool. 


SHORTCOMINGS 


1. There seems to be less stress 
on individualization of instruction. 
The studio teachers generally aim 
their telecasts at the normal or 
average pupil. The needs of the 
gifted pupils, as well as those of 
slow learners, tend to be sub- 
merged. This is true, so far, in 
the viewing as well as in the follow- 
up of a television lesson. There 
also seems to be a diminution of 
individual guidance in such an 
appeal to a mass group. 

2. There seems to be less stress 
on socialization of instruction. 
Rather than the helpful coopera- 
tive approach of pupils and teach- 
ers in the selection and solution of 
problems, the lessons and activities 
in educational television are 
obviously centered around the 
studio teacher. Hence, valuable 
group discussion is lessened. 

3. There is obvious reduced 
communication between the studio 
teacher and his pupils. The tele- 
vision teacher does not get the 
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immediate reactions of his viewing 
audience, and pupils cannot ask 
questions or make comments while 
the television lesson is in progress. 
This often hurts the timing of the 
lesson and reduces valuable pupil 
participation in the learning pro- 
cess. 

4. In a 
visited, 


few school systems I 
classroom teachers were 
called on to do preparatory teach- 
ing and follow-up teaching with 
large groups of pupils, ranging 
from 80 to 300, who were sched- 
This kind 
of mass teaching is usually ineftec- 
tual and is generally harmful to the 
idea of television instruction. From 
my observations, the _ television 
teaching itself can be effective with 
large groups of pupils providing 
there are sufficient receivers and 
good physical conditions in the 
room. However, I am convinced 
that the preparatory and follow-up 
instruction should be done in the 
with the usual small 
classroom group. 


uled to view a telecast. 


classroom 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


In my opinion, on the basis of a 
great deal of observation of, and 
current participation in, television 
instruction, with science instruction 
involving five periods a week there 
should be no more than two 30- 
minute telecasts a week with a 
follow-up of three classroom ses- 
sions. It is also important that 
preparatory and follow-up work 
include laboratory experiences by 
pupils with direct rather than vicar- 
ious experiences. At the elementary 
level I would limit the science tele- 
cast to 20 minutes rather than have 
a 30-minute session. At the junior- 
high, senior-high, and _ college 
levels, the 30-minute attention span 
can be maintained. 

These school-system TV 
projects now in operation around 
the country have many profitable 
possibilities for the enrichment of 
direct, in-school science teaching. 
These possibilities, I am sure, will 
be explored by science teachers 
who are always ready, willing, and 
able to experiment. e 


new 


® The army today is using closed circuit television and 
other electronic aids to cut more than 25 percent from 
missile training time, according to Col. H. S. Newhall, com- 
mandant of the Army Ordnance Guided Missile School at 


Huntsville, Ala. 


® To say that television can be badly used is to say no 
more than that sharp knives cut and that fire burns. We do 
not give up hammers because the careless user hits his 
thumb with them. We shall use television unwisely if we 
pretend that it will save money for the taxpavers by en- 
abling us to get along with fewer teachers. It will not 
replace the teacher, but it will help him to do a better job. 


—Edgar Dale, 


Ohio State University. 
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Don’t You Think That... 


>? 


Teacher Use of Directive Language 


BERNARD RABIN 


In Educational Leadership 


y= literature of education pro- 
vides methodologies for producing 
thinking people. Diligent teachers 
trv to get learners to assume in- 
creasing responsibility for their 
own learning and thinking as they 
move through the schools. Yet, in 
spite of pedagogical treatises and 
the efforts of teachers, complaints 
are heard at all levels of education 
that teachers are, in some way, 
missing in their efforts and are not 
achieving the results they would 
like to think they are. 

One reason may be that, in ver- 
bal interactions with children and 
vouth, teachers are stifling think- 
ing behavior without realizing that 
they are doing so. It is the conten- 
tion of the writer that language 
habits which stifle thinking be- 
havior and discourage it can be 
noted in classrooms and homes. 

Adults, the writer has noted, use 
directive language guised in the 
form of a question. A parent says, 
“Isn't it time to go to bed now?” 
Or “Shouldn't you wear your rub- 
bers today?” Or “Don’t you think 
it would be a good idea to pick up 
your toys now?” This is mislead- 
ing. No question is being asked of 
the child. Thinking behavior is not 
called for. A command or reminder 
is being issued, advice is being 
given. Now, there is no quarrel here 
with the merit involved in teach- 
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ing children to assume _responsi- 
bility for picking up toys, or going 
to bed, or wearing their rubbers. 
It is the language in which the 
command is couched that is the 
culprit. 

At school the child finds the 
teacher using “isn’t it,” “shouldn't 
it,” and “wouldn't it.” “Don’t you 
think” is also a common preface 
to remarks and questions used by 
teachers at all levels. When first 
graders are challenged with this 
tvpe of phrase in discussion situa- 
tions the results are predictable, as 
in the following example: 


A discussion is being held in a 
first grade to determine what is to 
be done about procuring the weekly 
supply of juice which this school 
normally provides for a mid-morn- 
ing break. The teacher leads this 
discussion. 

Teacher: Now we must decide 
who will go downtown to buy the 
juice this week. Let’s think about 
what we have to do and try to fig- 
ure out the best solution to the 
problem. Now, what do you think? 

Jimmy: John and I went down 
to get it last week and we know 
how to do it, so we ought to do it 
again. 
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Susan: Yes, let them do it again. 

Teacher: Don’t you think it is 
much nicer to take turns? 

In verbal situations of this type 
the teacher has predetermined the 
solution to the problem confronting 
the learners. He does not provide 
practice in thinking for his learn- 
ers. It is possible to predict the 
response normally obtained from 
children. Six-year-olds already have 
learned very well what “don’t you 
think” means prior to coming to 
school and they watch carefully 
for whatever it is they are being 
told is best. Some may accept 
grudgingly, at first, what teacher 
feels is best, but steady employ- 
ment of this type of language and 
the observation of what happens 
after its employment teaches its 
lesson. The consequence is com- 


pliance and acceptance of whatever 
idea may be in the teacher’s mind, 
disguised, however flimsily, in the 
phrase, “don’t you think.” 


Older learners exhibit similar 
responses to this type of admoni- 
tion. 

Fifth graders have read and are 
discussing an article in the weekly 
magazine. The article involved a 
decision made by some nations to 
limit the activity of ship weather 
stations. 

Teacher: Why do you suppose the 
U. S. wanted to discontinue them? 
Don’t you think it costs money ? 

Now these children had read this 
article. But no thinking was called 
for when “don’t you think” was 
used. The teacher actually gave 
them a vital bit of information 
which they ought to have been en- 
couraged to think through for them- 


selves. Teachers make this same 
kind of mistake continually in lead- 
ing discussions. Rarely do fifth 
graders react negatively and dis- 
agree with the teacher. A child now 
and then will undoubtedly do so, 
but, by and large, children by the 
fifth grade have settled down com- 
fortably when dealing with teach- 
ers. They seem to be quite happy to 
have teachers do their thinking for 
them in the classroom, indeed, ex- 
pect it. 

Other types of language habits 
merit scrutiny. One cluster of 
phrases, utilized by many teachers, 
might be categorized as indirect 
commands. For example, “Wouldn't 
you like to do this?” Or “It will 
work better if you do it that way, 
won't it?” 

The writer submits that the 
teacher using indirect commands 
merely solicits agreement. The 
teacher himself has done what- 
ever thinking a situation calls for. 
Children have learned to listen for 
the cues and provide the responses 
the query calls for. 


PLEASING THE TEACHER 


Another series of language hab- 
its has been noted in classrooms. 
Children are asked to do some- 
thing or to think about something. 
The requests are couched in lan- 
guage which suggests that children 
profit by pleasing the teacher—if 
taken literally. Primary-grade teach- 
ers seem particularly prone to have 
used this type of language for so 
long that it is habitual with them. 
“Will someone tell me?” Or “Will 
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someone show me?” Or “Will you 
please read this for me?” Primary- 
grade children are particularly 
easy to handle in this fashion since 
they are anxious to please the 
teacher and since the teacher as 
parent surrogate looms large on 
their horizons. 

It may be said that this type of 
language aims at stimulating think- 
ing and promoting learning, but 
learners discover that one exerts 
one’s self primarily to please the 
teacher. If it is assumed that chil- 
dren should learn to do what needs 
doing in order to help themselves 
profit, to help themselves to learn 
to assume more and more responsi- 
bility for independent thinking ac- 
tion, the use of language with me 
as the focus hardly serves that pur- 
pose. Young children need to 
learn to do things for themselves, 
to learn for their own interests, not 
for the teacher’s. It ought to be 
obvious that early stress on think- 
ing and doing to please the teach- 
er does not contribute to this. 

One potentially dangerous lan- 
guage habit noted in the behavior 
of many teachers can be seen when 
pupil opinion and thinking is solic- 
ited. During a _ discussion the 
teacher wishes to probe pupil opin- 
ion and feeling. He asks, “What do 
you think about this?” Or “How do 
you feel about this?” The usual pro- 
cedure followed by the learners is 
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that of trying to recall the cues pro- 
vided by the teacher earlier in the 
discussion situation. What seems 
called for, as dictated by earlier 
comments of the teacher, is pro- 
vided. Thinking cannot normally 
be said to be stimulated. 

At this point the reader is un- 
doubtedly thinking that given cer- 
tain circumstances this type of ques- 
tion will serve to stimulate thought. 
This is correct. This type of lan- 
guage behavior can be most use- 
ful, given a classroom setting and 
an atmosphere where the usual pro- 
cedure has been to probe pupil 
feelings and thoughts, and where 
the teacher has calmly accepted 
and seriously considered ideas con- 
trary to his own. Research has 
shown, however, that this is rarely 
the case when teachers ask for pupil 
thinking and feelings. 

Observation and testimony of 
hundreds of teachers suggest that 
teachers are not generally aware of 
the significance of language habits 
such as these. But it is the writer’s 
experience that once selected teach- 
ers are made aware of their habits 
and the potential effects of these 
on learners they find it relatively 
easy to learn to avoid this type of 
directive language. Teachers can 
learn to avoid directive language 
provided they understand and ac- 
cept the philosophy involved in 
stimulating independent thinking. ® 


| CHILD, asked how he happened to think of some- 
thing, said, “I got a kick in the mind and it said itself.”"— 


Lincoln Steffens. 
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Learning Experiences 


in Human Relations 


A Vital Part of the School’s Effort 


In California Journal 
of Elementary Education 


y= child brings to school atti- 
tudes toward what is good and ac- 
ceptable or is not good nor accept- 
able. These attitudes are based on 
the social standards of his family. 
For example, many children are 
likely to assume that all families 
consist of a father, mother, and one 
or more children. They may not be 
able to imagine a family where the 
mother is emploved and is not at 
home to prepare dinner, or one in 
which the father does not provide 
the money to meet the family 
needs. These children might think 
that a story about saving money to 
buy a pair of shoes is a fairy tale. 

Children of today must learn to 
accept and deal with a vast array 
of differences if they are to fill their 
roles effectively in a democratic so- 
ciety. It becomes necessary for to- 
day’s schools to equip children to 
live in a heterogeneous society. It 
is the task of the school to provide 
learning situations in which chil- 
dren can develop respect for and 
understanding of peoples of vary- 
ing backgrounds, customs, and cul- 
tures. 

During the years of his ele- 
mentary-school experience, the 


child needs to acquire certain of 
the social skills used in constructive 
relations with others, such as: to 
meet people who are different; to 
understand the point of view of 
adults; to get along together in 
groups; to settle playground dif- 
ferences; to understand the cus- 
toms and attitudes of other people; 
to express his own problems so 
others can help him; and to under- 
stand life situations somewhat dif- 
ferent from his own experiences. 
Learning to meet people who 
are different.—Readiness to accept 
people who are different can begin 
in the child’s early school experi- 
ence. One teacher found the op- 
portunity when the first Negro 
child was enrolled in her class. The 
teacher first made a special effort 
to make each child feel that he was 
a valuable and wanted member of 
the class. The children were en- 
couraged to talk about their fam- 
ily life and customs—how their fam- 
ily was like and unlike other fami- 
lies. The mother of one child was 
born in Norway; the grandfather of 
another was born in Italy; one of 


Reported from California Journal 
of Elementary Education, XXVII 
(May 1959), 211-30. 
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the fathers was born in Poland. All 
were invited to speak to the chil- 
dren and share their cultural tra- 
ditions. 


Various ways were planned to 
make newcomers welcome in the 
school. Members of the class ac- 
cepted the responsibility for intro- 
ducing newcomers to teachers on 
the playground, for helping them to 
participate in playground activities, 
for acquainting them with the cafe- 
teria and other school facilities. 

Learning to understand the point 
of view of adults.—Children need to 
learn to live with and understand 
the roles of adults in their lives. 
Children would like to get along 
with adults but they are frequent- 
ly at odds with them because they 
have not learned the skills needed 
to understand or accept the adults’ 
point of view. One task of the 
teacher is that of developing social 
understanding, attitudes, and skills 
so that the child can feel at ease 
with adults in the school and com- 
munity. 

A teacher who will listen to the 
problems of the child with patience 
and sympathetic understanding and 
then help him find a solution is de- 
veloping the needed avenues of 
which help the 
child to understand adults. Setting 
up problem situations in which the 
children have an opportunity to 
play the roles of adults help the 
children improve their understand- 
ing. Sometimes a group of parents 
is willing to participate in a dis- 
cussion with children concerning 
why they hold certain beliefs on 
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issues where there is a great differ- 
ence of opinion between children 
and adults. The values children ac- 
cept and live by can best be 


learned in real situations. 


GETTING ALONG IN GROUPS 


Learning to get along together 
in groups.—One teacher was con- 
fronted on the first day of school 
with the problem of helping the 
children in the class learn to get 
along together in groups. There 
were 30 children in this class and 
the occupations of the fathers in- 
cluded day laborer, seaman, taxi 
driver, welder, carpenter, mechanic, 
telephone repairman, a caterpillar 
tractor driver, clerk, bartender, 
railroad vard clerk, recreation work- 
er, officer manager, owner of a 
furniture store, optometrist, psy- 
chiatrist, food and drug adminis- 
tration inspector, lawyer, retired 
Army colonel, and owner of a 
large cattle ranch. 

During introductions, Peter, a 
newcomer, whose father owned the 
furniture store, was happily telling 
about his family’s new sail boat 
and how he was learning to help 
his father sail and take care of the 
boat. There was no doubt, as the 
teacher glanced around at the chil- 
dren’s taces, that the class was not 
“with” Peter in his recital. Some of 
the children looked incredulous, as 
if they thought Peter was making 
up all this story. A few boys looked 
downright disgusted. Because the 
first sociogram made of this group 
showed some clique formation and 
isolation which seemed to be based 
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on different backgrounds of social 
learning, the teacher made plans for 
learning experiences which would 
help these children to get along to- 
gether in groups and to give and 
win acceptance. 

Problem stories suitable for role 
playing arose out of the daily liv- 
ing together. The children first 
wrote about and discussed prob- 
lems with which they were con- 
fronted—“How It Feels to Be Dif- 
ferent,” “When I Was the Worst 
Player,” are examples. Sometimes 
the children would play out a situa- 
tion to discover alternate outcomes 
without putting anything down on 
paper. Thev learned from their ex- 
periences what is meant by “group 
decision.” 

This teacher was one who recog- 
nized her responsibility and oppor- 
tunity. 

She found ways, for example, to 
help children achieve understand- 
ing of what is really meant by be- 
ing “a good sport”—that it does not 
mean one has to give up individual- 
ity and his right to independent 
judgment, criticism, and question- 
ing. 


PLAYGROUND DIFFERENCES 


Learning to settle playground 
differences.—Role playing, again, is 
one of the most effective ways for 
children to learn to settle play- 
ground differences. The children 
who have had the disagreement en- 
act the problem situation for the 
class exactly as the situation oc- 
curred. The problem is then turned 
over to the class for role playing. 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


A group volunteers to play the roles 
and show how the situation might 
have been handled differently. Dis- 
cussion follows as to why the 
method presented might or might 
not succeed. This is done several 
times, with different children pre- 
senting suggested wavs of handling 
the situation. At the end, the bel- 
ligerents are asked if any solution 
appealed to them. They may or 
may not decide to accept one of the 
enactments. Whether they accept 
the solution or not, they cannot 
help but gain from the impartiality 
and the obvious desire on the part 
of their classmates to help. The 
whole class shares in a creative 
thinking experience to meet prob- 
lem situations arising on the play- 
ground. 

Learning to understand the cus- 
toms and attitudes of other people. 
—Regular textbooks can, of course, 
be used to help children under- 
stand the customs and attitudes of 
other peoples. It is necessary to 
focus attention on human behavior 
and distinguish between social and 
unsocial behavior and attitudes. In 
a study of Mexico, the children in 
one class who read The Adventures 
of Nicolas by James Mitchell 
Clarke discussed various questions 
in human relations. The children 
saw that our friends south of the 
border did things differently be- 
cause of their environment. They 
learned that these people were 
very much like us, more like us 
than they were different. 

Learning to present his own 
problems so others can help him.— 
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One elementary teacher, interested 
in ways in which a child could 
learn to present his own problems 
in such a way as to enable others 
to help him, simply made appoint- 
ments with each child for a per- 
sonal conference just as she would 
have done for a parent-teacher con- 
ference. She found that children 
were most willing to talk freely 
when she asked, “Is there any prob- 
lem or anything at all I can help 
you with?” Often the children 
could not express verbally some 
deep-seated problem situation, and 
at first the problems mentioned 
were superficial. However, the fact 
that the child built up confidence 
in unburdening himself of some- 
thing which was bothering him 
helped him to relax and freed him 
to discuss his more significant prob- 
lems. 

Some teachers use informal dis- 
cussions and the more formal panel 
discussions with each child having 
an opportunity to serve as chair- 
man of a small group. Ideas are ex- 
pressed on responsibility, leader- 
ship, fears, hobbies, money and its 
value, pleasant relations at home, 
and feelings about other people. 
Through such discussions children 
gain insight into the actions and 
values of their groups, their friends, 
their parents, and themselves. They 
discover that “talking things over” 
is a good way to plan, make deci- 
sions, and establish acceptable val- 
ues to govern their own lives. 

Learning to understand life sit- 
uations.—But many problems in 
human relations may not be en- 
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countered in the day-by-day living 
of a group of children. Some ac- 
quaintance with these problems can 
be provided through well selected 
children’s literature. Using litera- 
ture to develop worthwhile human 
relations is based on the premise 
that teachers can try to help a child 
identify with worthwhile charac- 
ters or to accept as his own the 
worthwhile behaviors emphasized 
in a book. This identfication will 
not necessarily be on a verbal or 
understanding level, but may be at 
a motivational level. In other 
words, the child may be motivated 
to react to a situation with conduct 
comparable to that of an admired 
story character, without being 
aware of what prompted such con- 
duct. 

Innumerable opportunities arise 
every day in the classroom to im- 
prove human relations, attitudes, 
and behavior. Increased emphasis 
on human relations is achieved 
through the informational content 
of the school program, through the 
methods the teacher emplovs in 
working with children, and the cli- 
mate provided in the classroom. 
Much progress is being made in 
this field, though much remains to 
be done. It is encouraging, how- 
ever, to note that the schools are 
giving increasing attention to un- 
derstanding the experience back- 
ground of children and the social 
values accepted by his family and 
neighborhood. Without this under- 
standing much of the school’s effort 
in the teaching-learning process 
may prove futile. 
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Adding New Dimensions to Evaluation 


Student Leadership in Evaluating Compositions 


Loren V. Grissom 
In The English Journal 


o™ 


 OMPOSITION evaluation 
poses many problems for those 
teaching English to the ever- 
increasing number of students. In 
the first place, the teacher usually 
lacks both the time and energy to 
describe fully his reactions to the 
purpose, content, and construction 
of student papers. Too frequently 
the teacher must restrict his atten- 
tion to the mechanical considera- 
tions of spelling, punctuation, and 
handwriting. What attention the 
more subtle aspects of worthiness, 
appropriateness of content, and ef- 
fectiveness of presentation receive 
is usually in the form of cryptic 
notes such as “poor organization” 
or “effective stvle.” These remarks 
leave the student bewildered as to 
how to improve from this point. 
Greater student participation is 
alternative to this teacher- 
centered method of evaluation. It is 
true that to many students evalua- 
tion is a mysterv-shrouded activity 
engaged in only by teachers. But 
understanding of the 
evaluation process can result from 
student involvement. And, after at- 
taining an acquaintance with evalu- 
ation procedures, students can crit- 


one 


increased 


icize and correct their own papers 
before turning them in to the 
teacher. This independence is one 
of the highest goals of composition 
instruction. 


Loren V. Grissom is a member of 

the faculty at University High 

School, University of Illinois, Ur- 

bana. Reported from The Eng- 

lish Journal, XLVIII (September 
1959), 338-39. 


This approach should probably 
begin with students working out 
their own set of standards. The first 
set of student-formulated criterions 
may be fairly elementary, but the 
points which students include are 
meaningful to them and represent 
their present level of writing ma- 
turitv. Then, on the day composi- 
tions are due, before the teacher 
has marked them, students can 
work in a composition-laboratory 
situation. Groups of four or five 
students can exchange papers and 
write comments on quarter sheets 
supplied by the teacher. The dis- 
tribution of these notes at the end 
of the session provides each student 
with not one but three or four eval- 
uations. 

As in the case of the list of stu- 
dent standards, these comments 
will not be so thorough and precise 
as those that might be written by 
a teacher who has ample marking 
time. But few teachers have the 
time to do a really thorough job of 
commenting. More important, these 
comments have come from the stu- 
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dents, and thev thus represent the 
level at which the individual stu- 
dent is presently able to critically 
analyze compositions. Both the stu- 
dents and the teacher can observe 
gradual improvement in this activi- 
tv if each student clips these notes 
to his papers so that they become a 
part of his cumulative composition 
file. 


If anv time remains at the end of 


the session, students enjoy having 


each group present a paper orally 
to the whole class. This procedure 
not only provides the enjoyment of 
listening to classmates’ papers but 
also affords opportunity for indi- 
vidual oral expression. It should be 
noted, however, that this oral pre- 
not sufficient. 
Oral presentation does not permit 


sentation alone is 
careful analysis of such factors as 
unity, continuity, variety, and many 
other subtle elements of composi- 
tion. A really good reader can make 
even a poor paper appear much 
stronger than it would under the 
careful scrutiny of a silent reader. 

Thus, to the rather passive acti- 
vity of receiving teacher comments, 
the procedure suggested here adds 
several new dimensions to evalua- 
tion. If the teacher constantly var- 
ies the membership of the groups, 
each student has the opportunity 
to experience the approach and 
style emploved by 25 or 30 other 
students. While he shares with his 
teacher the difficulty of describing 
his reactions to these approaches 
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and styles, he nevertheless experi- 
ences them. 
In reacting critically to class- 
mates’ papers, these students em- 
plov their own set of standards 
which they formulated — earlier. 
Each student both gives and re- 
ceives comments. giving—and, 
if necessary, explaining—their com- 
ments, the more capable students 
can demonstrate group leadership. 
In contrast with the rote memori- 
zation of textbook materials, which 
tends to fade away shortly after the 
examination, this process contrib- 
utes to a meaningful and _ lasting 
understanding of principles. If at 
this point students spend class time 
in discussing the strengths and 
weaknesses of recent papers and in 
their list of standards, 
their criticisms will tend to go be- 
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vond the purely mechanical aspects 
to the validity and significance of 
ideas and effectiveness of style. 
The laboratory sessions also can 
provide the basis for class discus- 
sions of principles which students 
still have not mastered. The teach- 
er can ask students to collect illus- 
trations of whatever principle is 
under consideration from their own 
their papers. Or 
better vet, the topics can originate 


classmates’ 


from the students’ own perceptions 
of their own needs. In any event, 
the stock examples of the exercise 
or drill book become obsolete in the 
face of sentences written only yes- 
terday by members of the class. © 


BLUNT people often make the most pointed remarks—Anon. 
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Can a Variable Admission Program W ork? 


Off to School—at What Age? 


Tuomas C. Row.Lanp and Cavin C. NELSON 
In The Elementary School Journal 


Ws know that babies are not 
ready for solid foods simply be- 
cause they have reached a certain 
calendar age. And we know that 
children do not start to walk or to 
talk simply because they have 
reached a certain calendar age. Yet 
when we consider a child’s readi- 
ness for school, we insist that this 
big step be timed strictly by birth- 
days. 

Actually, some children may ee 
ready for school at five years of 
age. Others are not ready at six— 
or at seven. Inflexible age require- 
ments for school admission may 
work to the disadvantage of all 
these boys and girls—barring some 
because they are too young, insist- 
ing that others be in the classroom 
simply because, according to the 
calendar, they are old enough. 

Most educators today readily ad- 
mit that children are not all ready 
for formal schooling at the same 
age. But when schoolmen try to 
translate this fact into school poli- 
cy, their efforts are overshadowed 
by a number of practical problems. 

First is the problem of selection. 
Which children will be able to par- 
ticipate successfully in first grade? 
The question requires that the edu- 
cator make predictions on the 
school performance of boys and 
girls. The educator uses instru- 
ments for his predictions. The 
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schoolman must have confidence in 
these instruments; he must feel 
reasonably sure that the children 
selected by the instruments will not 
be placed in a situation where they 
may fail. This is only part of his 
problem. An adequate selection 
program can be costly. He will 
have to find funds for the program 
in a budget that may already be 
seriously strained. 

The educator faces other prob- 
lems. He must be prepared to deal 
with community values. It is no 
easy task to counteract the century- 
old notion that a six-year-old should 
be in school simply because he is 
six years old. The parents’ status in 
the community is often involved. 
The acceptance or rejection of a 
child by the school can have a 
serious effect on the mother and 
the father. It is not easy to con- 
vince parents—whatever their so- 
cial standing in the community— 
that they will be inviting failure if 
their child starts to school at six 
vears of age. It is far from easy, for 
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example, to explain to a mother 
why her six-year-old is not ready 
for school while her neighbor’s five- 
year-old is. 

Such are the practical problems 
that have helped to perpetuate the 
policy of a fixed chronological age 
for school entrance. 


NEW SURVEY 


The Research Division of the 
NEA recently circulated a ques- 
tionnaire on official policies regard- 
ing admission age for beginning 
school and reported its findings in 
the Educational Research Service 
Circular last April. We were espe- 
cially interested in the 57 districts 
that reported that they followed a 
policy of variable admission age 
and sent questionnaires to each of 
these. Forty-six were returned. It 
was learned that four of those list- 
ed in the NEA study no longer 
made exceptions. Six of the others 
admitted younger children only to 
kindergarten. Thus the results com- 
mented on here are based, for the 
most part, on responses from the re- 
maining 36 school districts. 

Districts were asked to tell why 
thev had adopted a flexible admis- 
sions policv. Of the 33 that an- 
swered this question, 8 percent re- 
ported that they had adopted the 
policy to recognize individual dif- 
ferences. Fifty-six percent reported 
that they wanted to accelerate the 
more mature pupils; 12 percent in- 
dicated that school-board pressure 
was behind their decision; incon- 
sistent policies of private kinder- 
gartens was the reason cited by 12 
1959 


percent. Since districts were given 
the opportunity to indicate more 
than one answer to most of the 
queries in the questionnaire, the 
percentages do not always add up 
to 100. 

One purpose of the questionnaire 
was to gather information on se- 
lection procedures. Thirty-two dis- 
tricts responded to this inquiry. 
Seventy-eight percent listed tests as 
a means of choosing likely candi- 
dates; 90 percent used individual 
psychological examinations; 40 per- 
cent reported that individual de- 
velopmental histories were used; 
50 percent listed teacher observa- 
tions; 31 percent required physical 
examinations; 43 percent used kin- 
dergarten success to make their pre- 
dictions; and 59 percent used par- 
ent interviews. 


MOST USEFUL METHODS 


Which methods were most use- 
ful? Sixty-six percent of the dis- 
tricts indicated that the individual 
psychological examination was the 
most valuable. Tied for second 
place were group tests and devel- 
opmental histories, reported by 26 
percent. Other procedures and con- 
siderations, in order of preference, 
were success in kindergarten, teach- 
er observations, parent interviews, 
and physical examinations. 

The schoolmen were asked 
whether evaluation services were 
available for all children, including 
children who, it was thought, might 
not be ready for school. Of the 39 
74 percent indicated 
that the service was available to 
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both groups of children. Evalua- 
tions started in these districts as 
April continued 
through September, but most of 
them were made during July and 
August. 


early as 


In a flexible admissions program, 
someone must have the responsi- 
bility 
are ready for admissions. Practices 
differed greatly, it was learned. In 
54 percent of the districts, the re- 
sponsibility was assigned to the 
Nine other 
school officials were also named, in- 
cluding the the 
principal, the assistant principal, 


of deciding which children 


school psychologist. 


superintendent, 


the supervisory principal, the direc- 


tor of pupil personnel, and the ele- 
mentary supervisor. In some dis- 
tricts, a special committee on ad- 
missions or the school board made 
the selections. 

What was the policy on excep- 
tions to decisions made by the per- 
son or the group responsible for 
selecting and rejecting children for 
early admission? Of the 32 districts 
reporting, only 40 percent consid- 
ered exceptions. 

What was the response of school 
personnel to the program? Of the 
35 districts that answered this ques- 
tion, 88 percent reported satisfac- 
tion. But what of the patrons—the 
mothers and fathers? Were they 
pleased with the policv? Of the 33 
districts that answered this ques- 
tion, 30 indicated that the patrons 
were pleased. Two districts could 
not be some parents were 
pleased, others were not. 


sure: 


The reason most commonly re- 
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ported for dissatisfaction with the 
program was the difficulty in deal- 
ing with parents when their chil- 
dren were rejected for early ad- 
mission. One district planned to 
discontinue its program because of 
difficulty in handling these par- 
ents’ objections and dissatisfaction. 
Another district favored a return to 
an automatic six-vear admission 
age with provisions for accelera- 
tion in first grade. Most suggestions 
for improving the program cen- 
tered on more adequate evaluation 
procedures. The comments, 
ever, were not directed toward bet- 
ter measuring instruments, but to- 
ward more individual testing. 


how- 


GENERALLY SATISFIED 


The school districts were gener- 
allv satisfied with their variable ad- 
missions programs. These programs 
will, no doubt, win wider accept- 
ance as schoolmen gain knowledge 
and skill in measurement. As more 
sensitive psychological and obser- 
vational techniques are available 
for predicting success in first grade 
more simply and more accurately, 


educators may feel more willing to 
admit vounger children. 
School districts where the pro- 


grams are adequate and the patrons 
are generally pleased prov ide evi- 
dence that a flexible admission pro- 
gram can be successful. Such dis- 
tricts are paving the way for an 
educational program based on the 
needs of today’s children, not on 
the preconceptions of adults pre- 
occupied with their own needs and 
the schools of their childhood. ° 
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== With Education in Washington 


Tue Epucation Dicest WASHINGTON BUREAU 


TV Disclosures and Education.— 
Evidence of rigging and deception 
practiced in some commercial TV 
‘programs has brought both gloom 
and a small ray of cheer to Wash- 
ington educators. 

The gloom was cast primarily by 
the evidence given the House Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight by the embattled Charles 
Van Doren. His official testimony 
reflects the degree to which he and 
TV producers involved education 
and the teaching profession in per- 
petrating their hoax. Here are ex- 
cerpts from the Van Doren testi- 
mony, as heard by the House sub- 
committee: 

“He (TV Producer Albert Freed- 
man) stressed the fact that by ap- 
pearing on a nationally televised 
program I would be doing a great 
service to the intellectual life, to 
teachers, and to education in gen- 
eral, by increasing public respect 
for the work of the mind through 
my performances . . 

. . | was almost able to con- 
vince myself that it did not matter 
what I was doing because it was 
having such a good effect on the 
national attitude toward teachers, 
education, and the intellectual life 
.. realized I was really giv- 
ing a wrong impression of educa- 
tion. True education does not mean 
knowledge of facts exclusively. I 
wrote articles trying to express this 
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feeling, but few people were inter- 
ested .. .” 

While there is little comfort for 
Washington educators in this testi- 
mony, some feel that the fortunes 
of educational TV may be strength- 
ened as a result of commercial tele- 
vision’s debacle. They point to two 
arguments: 

First, Congress and the execu- 
tive department now have evidence 
that in its race for mass audiences 
and high ratings of acceptance, 
commercial TY has ignored the 
needs of the intelligent adult and 
the inquiring child and has harmed 
the national morality generally. 

Second, Madison Avenue has 
misused and debased knowledge 
and education by involving them in 
games and hoaxes. 

Educators argue that this means 
commercial TV cannot serve the 
needs of education. The alternative 
is stronger support for noncommer- 
cial TV programs, sponsored by 
schools and under schoolmen’s di- 
rection. 


Federal Aid vs. Federal Support. 
difference between 
federal aid and federal support to 
education. It is a difference which 
the National Education Association 


—There is a 


plans to underscore and dramatize 
during the months ahead as it 
launches a new battle in Congress, 
not for federal aid but for federal 
support to the public schools. 
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What are the distinguishing 
characteristics between the two? 

1. Federal aid is intended to 
stimulate some educational activity 
rather than to underwrite it for a 
long period of time. Thus, grants to 
the states for vocational education 
are considered federal aid rather 
than federal support. 

2. Federal aid is usually di- 
rected to some special area rather 
than to over-all educational goals. 
Payments to finance veterans edu- 
cation provide an example. 

3. Federal aid tends to be re- 
medial rather than fundamental. 
The school lunch program is de- 
signed to reduce farm surpluses 
rather than to attack fundamental 
problems in education. 

4. Federal aid tends to deal 
with emergency situations rather 
than long-range problems. The pay- 
ments to school districts suffering 
from swelling enrolments caused 
by federal activity illustrates this 
point. 

Any high-school debater on the 
issue is aware that federal aid has 
been in existence for many decades. 
At the present time federal-aid 
checks from the U. S. Treasury 
total close to $1 billion a year. 

But this fact does not satisfy 
the contention of those who say 
that what is needed is federal sup- 
port. Says James L. McCaskill, 
chief lobbyist for the NEA: 
“Whereas federal aid _ involves 
short-term remedies, federal sup- 
port involves the recognition of 
federal responsibility for the edu- 
cational well-being of the nation.” 


In the mind of Dr. McCaskill and 
others holding this view: 

1. Federal support calls for a 
partnership of the U. S. govern- 
ment and local and state authori- 
ties to underwrite the financing of 
all education. 

2. Federal support helps gen- 
eral school operations rather than 
specific subjects or functions. 

3. Federal support gets at the 
fundamental problem of making 
available to the public schools 
sources of revenue which belong 
to all the people in the entire na- 
tion. 

4. Federal support involves a 
long-range commitment on the part 
of the U. S. Government rather 
than one with time limits. 

According to the ways federal 
aid and federal support are being 
defined, the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act—with its concern for 
specific subjects and its four-year 
limitation—falls under the defini- 
tion for federal aid, rather than 
federal support. 

The NEA does not claim to have 
invented the definitions. Instead it 
credits Beardsley Ruml, John K. 
Galbraith, and Walter Heller, econ- 
omists and finance experts, with 
originating the concepts. 

Says one NEA official: “In the 
past, federal aid has consisted of 
nothing more than hot patches and 
baling wire for repairing the weak 
spots in our educational system. 
Now what is needed is massive in- 
fusion of funds so that schools can 
meet the universal demand for 
high quality education.” 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


The Dropout Problem.—The U. 
S. Labor Department has been 
studying the job fortunes of 10,000 
boys and girls who dropped out of 
high school before graduating; and 
of 12,000 who graduated from high 
school but who did not go on to 
college. 

Government labor analysts, aid- 
ed by local school people, studied 
these school leavers in seven dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

Looking first at the 10,000 drop- 
outs, the Labor Department found 
that more than a fourth of them 
quit school “because of adverse 
school experiences.” This was as 
true of girls as of boys. Other rea- 
sons for leaving school were mili- 
tary service and the necessity to go 
to work, for boys; marriage, for 
girls. 

Says the Labor Department: 
“Dissatisfaction with school—ad- 
verse school experience—was the 
single most important rationaliza- 
tion for leaving school. In inter- 
views with these boys and girls, 
comparatively few expressed any 
opinion on how school could have 
been more useful. Among those 
who did, however, about a third of 
the boys and about half the girls 
asked for more vocational counsel- 
ing. ‘A better curriculum’ and ‘bet- 
ter teachers’ were among the more 
preponderant suggestions.” 

Here the Labor Department 
makes an important point: “A sig- 
nificant and substantial portion of 
boys and girls leave school well be- 
fore any kind of counseling or oc- 
cupational information — reaches 
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them.” Only about two out of every 
five dropouts had had any taste of 
vocational guidance at all. 

Actually, neither the high-school 
graduates nor the dropouts had 
trouble finding a job. The main 
discovery was how the jobs of the 
graduates and the dropouts dif- 
fered. Girls who graduated got 
jobs in white-collar clerical fields; 
girls who dropped out became sales 
people, waitresses, and laundry 
workers. No such clear job pattern 
developed for boys. Both graduate 
and dropout boys went into un- 
skilled jobs (factory workers, fill- 
ing station operators) , sales, and 
clerical work. 

What about pay? asks the Labor 
Department. “Generally speaking, 
the graduate did much better in his 
earnings than did the dropout. 
Among the boys, we found that the 
proportion earning less than $40 a 
week was 16 percent among the 
dropouts, 4 percent among the 
graduates. Thus, four times as 
many dropouts as graduates were 
found to be at the lower end of the 
wage scale. On the other hand, the 
proportion earning $80 a week or 
more was 20 percent among the 
dropouts, 31 percent among the 
graduates.” 

What loss does the nation sus- 
tain because of dropouts or the fail- 
ure of high-school graduates to go 
on to college? It is doubtful wheth- 
er the dropouts—and students who 
terminated their education with 
high school—represent a_ strategic 
loss of potentially college-trained 
personnel. They do represent a 
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loss, however, of potentially trained 
skilled manpower. The evidence 
from these surveys at least war- 
rants the suggestion that a good 
share of the dropouts might have 
made the grade as skilled, highly- 
trained, blue-collar workers—if they 
had stayed in high school until 
graduation and had thus become 
eligible for training programs in 
special fields. More and more 
skilled labor, becoming increasing- 
lv complex, is requiring minimum 
attainment. 
For instance, the Labor Depart- 
ment currently lists 60 skills which 
are in short supply, and each of 


levels of educational 


them requires at least a high-school 
education as a basis for special 
training. 


Fight Against Diploma Mills.— 
Last the 
cil on Education 


American Coun- 
fired a_ salvo 
against college degree mills. (See 
page 5, this issue.) This month, the 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare followed with addi- 
tional devastating volleys. “This 
blight on the American educational 
scene,” as Secretary Arthur Flem- 
ming called it, has been marked 
for destruction. 

Dr. Flemming said that fraudu- 
lent degree-giving enterprises will 
be combatted in these ways: 

1. The U. S. Commissioner of 
Education will compile a list of all 
educational institutions whose acti- 
vities he believes to be question- 
able. The list will not be published, 
but will be available to qualified 
persons. 


month 
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2. Future editions of directories 
which list accredited institutions 
(Educational Directory, Part 3, 
Higher Education and Accredited 
Higher Institutions, both pub- 
lished by the Office of Education) 
will carry a printed warning against 
degree-mill operators. 

3. Since degree mills grant so- 
called religious degrees, the Com- 
missioner of Education will seek the 
help of religious leaders in combat- 
ting this phase of the activity. 

But why does not the federal 
government take bolder action bv 
naming the fraudulent degree mills 
and thus drive them out of exist- 
ence? Observers asking this ques- 
tion are told that it is not the busi- 
ness of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion to accredit or discredit schools 
and colleges. This is the job of 
the states or the accrediting agen- 
cies. 

Nevertheless, Secretary Flem- 
ming did take the unprecedented 
step of listing a few “enterprises 
which do a disservice to American 
His list included the 
College of Divine Metaphysics, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Neotarian College 
of Philosophy of the Neotarian Fel- 
lowship, Kansas City, Mo.; Mid- 
western University, Inc., St. Louis, 
Mo.; and Metropolitan University, 
Glendale, Calif. 

Narrowing Gap.—Salaries of city 
school teachers and their rural col- 
leagues are getting closer, the NEA 
Research Division announces. Last 
vear rural teachers received only 
25 percent less, compared to 29 
percent in 1950. e 
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Educational News e 


CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Norfolk, Va.: J. J. Brewbaker 
has announced his retirement, ef- 
fective in June 1960. 

Atlantie City, N. J.: Samuel A. 
Gillingham, principal of Atlantic 
City High School, has been named 
successor to Alfred Saseen, super- 
intendent since 1954, who will re- 
tire on December 31. 

Racine, Wis.: John Prasch, for- 
mer principal of Bellflower District 
High School, Calif., is successor to 
Ernest G. Lake, now superintendent 
of Union High School and Junior 
College District, Fullerton, Calif. 

Euclid, Ohio: Lester E. Angene, 
acting superintendent since last 
May, has been named superinten- 
dent, succeeding the late W. G. 
Fordyce. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Portland State College, 
Branford P. Millar, formerly of 
Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, has been inaugurated as 
president. 

Radcliffe College, Cambridge, 
Mass.: Wilbur K. Jordan has re- 
tired as president. 

Taylor University, Upland, Ind.: 
B. Joseph Martin, president at Wes- 
leyan College, Macon, Ga., has been 
named successor to Evan H. Berg- 
wall, who resigned to return to the 
ministry. 

Hartwick College, Oneonta, N.Y.: 
Frederick M. Binder, formerly vice- 
president of Thiel College, Green- 
ville, Pa., has been appointed presi- 
dent. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware: David A. Lockmiller, for- 
merly president of the University 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., has been in- 
augurated as president. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa.: 
Gilbert Malcolm, formerly vice- 
president, is now president. 

Amherst College, Mass.: Charles 
1959 


Ore.: 


‘tendent at Liberty, 


W. Cole, has announced his resigna- 
tion, effective next year, in order 
to devote time to teaching, re- 
search, and writing. 

University of Dallas, Tex.: F. 
Kenneth Brasted has resigned as 
president. 

Claremont College, Calif.: Rob- 
ert J. Bernard has been appointed 
president. 

Albion College, Mich.: William 
W. Whitehouse, president since 
1945, has announced his retirement 
next year. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

University of California, Los An- 
geles: Erick L. Lindman, formerly 
chairman of the department of edu- 
cation at George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., is 
now professor of education. 

University of Maine, Orono: Carl 
H. Porter-Shirley, who retired as 
superintendent of schools at New- 
port, R.I., is now professor of edu- 
cation. 

Missouri Valley College, Mar- 
shall: Raymond R. Brock, superin- 
Mo., for 22 
years, has accepted an appointment 
in the education department. 

University of South Florida, 
Tampa: Jean A. Battle has been 
named dean of the college of edu- 
cation. 

University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor: William K. Medlin of the 
U. S. Office of Education, has been 
appointed associate professor of ed- 
ucation, effective in January. 

New York University, New York: 
Walter <A. Anderson has_ been 
named acting dean of the school of 
education, succeeding George D. 
Stoddard, now executive vice-presi- 
dent of the University. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 
James W. Reynolds, professor of 
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higher education, University of 
Texas, has been elected president 
of the Association for Higher Edu- 
cation, NEA. 

T. M. Stinnett, executive secre- 
tary of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, NEA, has also 
been appointed NEA executive sec- 
retary for professional develop- 
ment and _ welfare, succeeding 
Hilda Maehling, retired. 

Joseph L. Fisher has been elected 
president and executive director of 
Resources for the Future, Inc., suc- 
ceeding Reuben G. Gustavson, re- 
tired. 

William S. Dix, librarian of 
Princeton University, has been 
named new chairman of, the U. S. 
National Commission for Unesco. 


RECENT DEATHS: 

Charles S. Swope, president of 
State Teachers College, West Ches- 
ter, Pa., at the age of 60. 


Flying TV Station 

AN airborne instruction television 
experiment to help “lift quality and 
efficiency of education” in a six- 
state region involving five million 
students and 13,000 schools and 
colleges has been announced by the 
new Midwest Council on Airborne 
Television Instruction, Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Starting in the fall of 1960, class- 
room courses on video-tape, taught 
by outstanding teachers recruited 
from all across America, will be 
televised from a DC-7 aircraft some 
20,000 feet over north central In- 
diana. Estimated coverage from the 
“flying TV station” will be a circle 
300-400 miles in diameter, embrac- 
ing parts of Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Wiscon- 


sin. Programs will be transmitted 
from ground-based facilities at Pur- 
due University in Lafayette. 

The experiment, which may be 
the forerunner of similar projects 
in other regions, is an attempt to 
cope with the national problem of 
how to provide increasing quality 
of education on an economically 
feasible basis for the rapidly ex- 
panding school population. Indi- 
vidual schools and colleges will 
participate on a voluntary basis. 

Members of the new Midwest 
Council are: Samuel M. Brownell, 
chairman, superintendent, Detroit, 
Mich.; Novice G. Fawcett, Ohio 
State University; John Guy 
Fowlkes, University of Wisconsin; 
Lyman V. Ginger, University of 
Kentucky; E. E. Holt, Ohio state 
superintendent of public instruc- 
tion; Frederick L. Hovde, Purdue 
University; John W. Taylor, Chica- 
go Educational Television Associa- 
tion; Herman B. Wells, Indiana 
University; and Benjamin Willis, 
superintendent, Chicago, Ill. John 
E. Ivey, Jr., formerly executive 
vice-president New York University, 
is president and chief executive of- 
ficer of the Council. 

Estimated total cost for the tool- 
ing-up year and the first year of 
broadcasting is nearly $7 million. 
Financing will come from a $4,- 
500,000 appropriation by the Ford 
Foundation and from other contri- 
butions from private industry. 


Joint Testing Study 
A JOINT study of testing programs 
offered to elementary and second- 
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ary schools by state, regional, and 
national testing organizations has 
been announced by three national 
groups of school administrators— 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
and the Council of Chief State 
School Officers. 

The study will be concerned with 
the extent to which testing pro- 
grams may influence the curricu- 
lums of the schools. It will also ex- 
amine the effects of using school 
time for testing programs not di- 
rectly connected with teaching in 
the school. 

Charles C. Holt, assistant super- 
intendent, Proviso Township High 
Schools, Maywood, Ill., has been 
named director of the project, 
which is expected to require about 
a year. 


A Teachers’ Hospital 

A $1% million hospital, financed 
and erected by teachers of Puerto 
Rico to assure medical care for 
every teacher, was opened in Sep- 
tember in San Juan. 

The hospital contains 120 beds 
and three operating rooms. It main- 
tains a helicopter under contract to 
bring sick persons or accident vic- 
tims to the hospital from remote 
areas of the commonwealth. 


UAW on Education 

Tue United Auto Workers of Amer- 
ica, at its convention in Atlantic 
City in October, passed a long res- 
olution on education which recom- 
mended: the adoption of the 
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Murray-Metcalf Aid to Education 
Bill, the reduction of average class 
size to 25 or less, the appropriation 
of funds to study the drop-out 
problem, the reduction—and even- 
tual elimination—of all tuition fees 
at state-supported institutions of 
higher learning, a national mini- 
mum salary for teachers of $6,000, 
the establishment of federal schol- 
arships, and the abolition of segre- 
gation in schools. 


Teaching Machines 
TEACHING machines are expected 
to be ready for schools on a limited 
basis in two years, B. F. Skinner of 
Harvard University announced at 
a recent conference of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association in 
Cincinnati. 

The machines will be in mass 


production by next year, he said. 
The only hitch at present, he stated, 
is the lack of teaching programs de- 
signed with the machines in mind. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


Dec. 7-11, American Vocational 
Association, Chicago, III. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 

Feb. 11-13, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago, 

Feb. 13-17, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 2, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, Portland, Ore. 

Feb. 29-Mar. 3, NEA Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Mar. 6-10, Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Washington, D. C. e 
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———--— New Educational Materials 


Issues in University Education. 
Edited by Charles Frankel. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1959. Pp. xiv + 175. $3.95. 
Ten American scholars in this 

book describe where American 
higher education now stands, raise 
questions about where it ought to 
go, and discuss critical and persist- 
ent problems facing our colleges 
and universities today. 

The wide range of topics include: 
the backgrounds of modern univer- 
sities, changing philosophies, the 
role of science, the problem of de- 
mocratizing opportunities, the mak- 
ing of the scholar, his responsibili- 
ties and freedoms, and the relation 
of the university to the community 
and to the students. 

The authors of the essays in the 
book are Richard McKeon, Robert 
Ulich, J. Robert Oppenheimer, John 
Hope Franklin, Robert B. Brode, 
Irwin T. Sanders, Robert M. Stro- 
zier, Sigmund Neuman, and Charles 
Frankel, who writes the conclusion 
on critical issues. 


The Preadolescent; Three Ma- 
jor Concerns. Mary Jane 
Loomis. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959. Pp. 
xvii + 310. $4.00. 

This book is concerned with the 
personal-social development of pre- 
adolescents. Through éarefully se- 
lected anecdotes and reflections on 
them, the author, who is a member 
of the faculty at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, presents a real-life view of 
preadolescents. 

The book discusses three specific 
problems of the group: the aspira- 
tions to greater independence, the 
striving for sexual identification, 
and the provision for richer adol- 
escent living through more effec- 
tive preadolescent living. 


A list of “related experiences” 
is included at the end of each chap- 
ter. 


Learning to Work in Groups: 
A Program Guide for Educa- 
tional Leaders. Matthew B. 
Miles. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 
1959. Pp. xiv + 285. $5.00. 
This book is an attempt to bring 

together what is now known about 
the practical problems of helping 
people learn better group behavior, 
and to apply this knowledge to the 
special case of American public edu- 
cation. 

Described in detail are specific 
programs and activities for im- 
proving the effectiveness of school 
groups, from classroom to board of 
education. More than 100 tested 
training activities are included. The 
book focuses on immediate prob- 
lems that people face in trying to 
work with others. 

Dr. Miles is associate professor 
of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia, and research associate 
in the Horace Mann-Lincoln Insti- 
tute of School Experimentation. 


Spurs to Creative Teaching. 
Laura Zirbes. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1959. Pp. xx + 
354. $5.75. 

Although this is Dr. Zirbes’ first 
book, she is well known to educa- 
tors for her interest in teaching as 
a creative art through her hun- 
dreds of articles in educational pub- 
lications since 1915. 

She presents this book as more 
than just a book about creative 
teaching—it is creative teaching. 
She discusses the implications of 
creative teaching, what it means, 
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what creative values have to do 
with curriculum improvement, cre- 
ative approaches in the teaching of 
arithmetic, reading, science, lan- 
guage arts, music, art, and ends 
with the challenge of creative 
teaching to in-service education and 
supervision. 


Knowledge Is Not Enough. 
Samuel B. Gould. Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: The Antioch 
Press, 1959. Pp. 232. $3.50. 
This volume presents 15 of Dr. 

Gould’s__best-received addresses 

made while he was president of 

Antioch College. Taken together, 

they form a wide-ranging, unified, 

clear-cut philosophy of education 
that is realistic in its foundations 
and heartening in its implications. 

The subjects include: “New Fron- 
tiers for Higher Education,” 

“Breaking the Thought Barrier,” 

“Maintaining a Balance in Higher 

Education,” “Quality in Education,” 

“Science Comes of Age,” and “Edu- 

cation for a Global View.” 


The School in American Soci- 
ety. Ralph L. Pounds and 
James R. Bryner. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 
1959. Pp. xxi + 518. $6.75. 
As the authors point out in their 

forword, this book is primarily con- 

cerned with the important trends in 

the American culture and their im- 

plications for the school. 

After a discussion of the relation 
of school to society, the authors 
devote eight chapters to the prob- 
lems facing the individual in mod- 
ern American society, including 
problems of family life, problems 
of mental health, problems of crime 
and delinquency, problems occa- 
sioned by population trends, prob- 
lems of intergroup relations, and 
problems related to public opinion 


and international relations. The 
final section of the book is devoted 
to the role of the school in modern 
America. 

Ralph Pounds is professor of ed- 
ucation at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. James Bryner is superin- 
tendent of schools at North Col- 
lege Hill, Ohio. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 


Venezuela—A Resource Unit for 
Upper Elementary Grades. G. Der- 
wood Baker and Franklin K. Pat- 
terson. New York: Creole Petrol- 
eum Corporation, Education Sec- 
tion, 1959. Pp. 14. Free. 

An Alphabet of Animals. A 48- 
page booklet, illustrated in color, 
available free from the South Af- 
rican Tourist Corporation, 610 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 

Children Learn the Language 
Arts. Mildred Dawson and Frieda 
Hayes Dingee. Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Burgess Publishing Co., 1959. Pp. 
154. $3.15. 

Teaching Music in the Elemen- 
tary School. Anne E. Pierce. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1959. Pp. xiii + 239. $4.75. 

A Treasury of Books for the Pri- 
mary Grades. Mildred A. Dawson 
and Louise Pfeiffer. A Guide to 
Teaching Materials in Elementary 
Health Education. Howard E. West- 
cott. San Francisco, Calif.: Howard 
Chandler, 1959. Pp. 32 each. $1.00 
each. Two new teacher’s guides. 

Wonders of Water Life. E. G. 
Seagliotta. New York: Exposition 
Press, 1959. Pp. 49. $2.50. A child’s 
introduction to microscopic animal 
life. 

Graded Selections for Infor- 
mal Reading Diagnosis, Grades 1 
through 3. Nila Banton Smith. New 
York: New York University Press, 
1959. Pp. xiv + 183. $3.00. 
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SECONDARY 

Images of the Future; A New 
Approach to the Secondary School. 
J. Lloyd Trump. Pp. 48. Available 
free from the Commission on the 
Experimental Study of the Utiliza- 
tion of the Staff in the Secondary 
School, 200 Gregory Hall, Urbana, 
Ill. 

The Secondary-School Teacher 
and Library Services. NEA Re- 
search Monograph 1958-M1. Pp. 37. 
Available from National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. $.50. 

Good Manners: The Magic Key. 
Margaret Stephenson and Ruth Mil- 
lett. Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight 
& McKnight Publishing Company, 
1959. Pp. 72. $.80. 

Words and Ideas; A Reading 
Skills Workbook. Mary Didas. New 
York: College Entrance Publica- 
tions Corporation, 1959. Pp. 83. 
$.65. 

Reading; Grades 7-8-9. A curri- 
culum bulletin of the New York 
City Board of Education. Pp. xviii 
+ 253. Available from Publication 
Sales Office, 110 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. $1.00. 

Teaching Science in Today’s 
Secondary Schools. Walter A. 
Thurber and Alfred T. Collette. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Ince., 
1959. Pp. xiv + 640. $6.95. 

Modern Secondary Education; 
Basic Principles and Practices. Wil- 
liam M. Alexander and J. Galen 
Saylor. New York: Rinehart & 
Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. xiii + 
765. $6.50. 

Our American Government 
Today. Edith E. Starratt and Mor- 
ris Lewenstein. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. Pp. 
ix + 516. $4.48. 


COLLEGE 
Complete College Typing. Esta 
Ross Stuart, Vernon V. Payne, and 
Ruth I. Anderson. Englewood Cliffs 
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N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. Pp. 
244. $3.80. 

Junior Colleges and Specialized 
Schools and Colleges. (Third Edi- 
tion.) Boston: Porter Sargent, 
1959. Pp. 448. $5.00. 

Basic Statistical Methods. N. M. 
Downie and R. W. Heath. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. Pp. 
xii + 289. $4.50. 

Psychology in Education. Sidney 
L. Pressey, Francis P. Robinson, 
and John E. Horrocks. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. Pp. xi + 
658. $6.50. 


GUIDANCE 

Engineering. Edward H. Robie. 
Petroleum Engineering. C. V. Kirk- 
patrick. Cambridge, Mass.: Bellman 
Publishing Company, 1959. Pp. 36 
and 24, respectively. $1 each. 

Your Exciting Career as a Secre- 
tary. A 24-page booklet available 
from The National Association and 
Council of Business Schools, 2400 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. $.15. Discounts in quantity. 

Area Vocational Education Pro- 
grams. A 40-page booklet available 
from American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. $.35. 


GENERAL 

The Psychology of Exceptional 
Children. (Third Edition.) Karl C. 
Garrison and Dewey G. Force, Jr. 
New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1959. Pp. vi + 586. $6.00. 

Unions and Union Leaders of 
Their Own Choosing. Clark Kerr. 
The Corporation and the Republic. 
Scott Buchanan. Economic Power 
and the Free Society. A. A. Berle, 
Jr. Three Fund for the Republic 
pamphlets in a series on The Free 
Society. Pp. 24, 28, and 20. Single 
copies free from the Fund for the 
Republic headquarters, 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Local Planning for Better School 
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64 THE EDUCAT 
Districts. C. O. Fitzwater and 
Winston L. Roesch. U. S. Office of 
Education Pamphlet No. 121. Pp. 
iv 20. Available from U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. $.15. 

How Do Business and Schools 
Work Together. A 47-page booklet 
available from the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools, 9 E. 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

Human Types; An Introduction 
to Social Anthropology. Raymond 
Firth. New York: New American 
Library of World Literature, 1958. 
Pp. 176. $.50, paperbound. A new 
Mentor book. 


Avupb1o-VISUALS 

They See What You Mean; Vis- 
ual Communication with the Over- 
head Projector. Johnson City, N.Y.: 
Ozalid Audio-Visual Department, 
1959. Pp. 88. $3.75. Includes de- 
scriptions of the many methods 
available for production of effec- 
tive overhead projection materials. 


ION DIGEST 

The Mayflower Compact; Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address and 
Monroe Doctrine; Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s Four Freedom’s Speech. 
New York: Enrichment Teaching 
Materials, 1959. $5.95. Two new En- 
richment Records in the Documents 
of America series. 

Viewlex V-25-P 
Filmstrip and Slide Projector. For 
information on this new projector 
write Viewlex Inc., 35-01 Queens 
Blvd., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

Beseler Starter Kit. Includes a 
complete selection of tools and ma- 
terials to make illustrations for 
overhead projector. More informa- 
tion available from Charles Beseler 
Company, 219 S. 18th St., East Or- 
ange, N. J. 

Tri-Board. A new type bulletin 
board designed to combine the ad- 
vantages of a flannel board, a bul- 
letin board, and a chalk board. In- 
formation available from Visual 
Aid Materials Co., 3212 Butler Ave., 
Los Angeles 66, Calif. 


Combination 


READER INFORMATION SERVICE 


Send in this coupon to get additional 
information easily and quickly from 
the advertisers in this issue and about 
the materials listed in “New Educa- 
tional Materials.” 


[] Collier’s Encyclopedia 
[] Harper & Brothers Books 


[] Modern Electronics 
Tape Teaching 


| would also like more information on the following books and other materials 


listed in this issue: 


Send to THE EDUCATION DIGEST, 330 Thompson St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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New HARPER books explore vital problems 
in higher education 


THE IDEA OF A COLLEGE 
By ELTON TRUEBLOOD, Earlham College 


“A significant reconsideration of the role of the liberal arts col- 
lege in our society .. . a well-written, thoughtful book which can 
be read with profit by alumni and parents as well as the author’s 
professional colleagues . .. He examines the teacher, the student, 
the administration, and the curriculum, and then offers a per- 
ceptive consideration of liberal education.”—N. Y. Times Book 
Review. $4.00 


ISSUES IN UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION 


Edited by CHARLES FRANKEL, Columbia University 
Author of The Case for Modern Man 


Distinguished scholars, concerned that American higher educa- 
tion is under stress, raise questions about where it ought to go 
from where it now stands. J. Robert Oppenheimer, Robert Ulich, 
Richard McKeon, and John Hope Franklin, among others, discuss 
the persistent problems facing our colleges and universities 
today. $3.95 


UNIVERSITI ES 
Commonwealth and American 


by OLIVER C. CARMICHAEL 


Former President, The Cernegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Educetion 


The findings of a unique two-year comparative study of major 
universities in this country and in the British Commonwealth in- 
dicate that American institutions of higher education can learn 
much from institutions with common problems in other English- 
speaking countries. $6.00 


At your bookstore or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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if you were comparing COLLIER’S with any other 
encyclopedia, you would surely use these criteria: 
How up-to-date is it? Collier's Encyclopedia is the 
first completely new major indexed encyclopedia 
to be published in 35 years. Through continual 
revision, it is kept constantly up-to-date. 


How authoritative is it? Collier's Encyclopedia con- 
tains over 50,000 articles, written by the most 
eminent contemporary scholars, scientists and 
authorities ...such as Norbert Wiener, Jacques 
Barzun, Willy Ley. 


How readable is it? A simple, article-by-article 
comparison will quickly show you that Collier's 
is the most readable of all major encyclopedias. 
Yet, it is not oversimplified. The language is live, 
vibrant, colorful. Easily understood by students 
and scientists alike. Collier's Encyclopedia com- 
municates. That’s why you'll rarely find all 20 vol- 


E COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Recommended by every educational and library agency that evaluates encyclopedias. 


umes on your shelves. Some will always be in use. 


How usable is it? Collier's easy-to-use index has 
more than 400,000 entries. The unique, consoli- 
dated bibliography lists over 10,000 books for fur- 
ther reference. Pronunciation for difficult words is 
given in the International Phonetic System. The 
text is supported and clarified by more than 10,000 
superb illustrations, maps, diagrams — many in 
full color. 


Free trial offer—or free brochure 

We will gladly place a full 20-volume set of 
Collier's Encyclopedia in your school or library 
without cost or obligation. Inspect it. Compare 
it. Use it for 30 days. Then decide whether you 
want to keep it. Or, ask for a descriptive brochure. 
It’s free. Just write Dept. ED 9 Educational Divi- 
sion, P. F. Collier & Son Corp., 640 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, New York. 
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